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THE   TWO   ADMIRALS. 


BASED    ON   MEMORANDA   FURNISHED    BY   Mr.  RICHARD  B.   PORTER 


OF 


WASHINGTON,  D. 
October  1898   , 

IN  these  stirring  days  of  naval  deeds  and 
naval  heroes,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  only  two  officers  in  the  United 
States  Navy  ever  wore  the  four  silver  stars 
of  an  admiral.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War, 
the  highest  known  rank  was  that  of  commo- 
dore. At  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  Perry 
was  not  yet  a  captain;  Paul  Jones  reached 
the  rank  of  acting  commodore ;  Tattnall,  he 
of  the  historic  ' '  blood  is  thicker  than  water, ' ' 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  British  in  the 
Peiho  as  a  captain,  although  he  flew  the 
blue  flag  of  a  rear-admiral.  In  1862  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  was  first  bestowed. 
Two  years  later  three  men  had  grown  too 
great  for  even  this  new  honor :  David  Glas- 
coe  Farragut,  David  D.  Porter,  and  Stephen 
C.  Rowan  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  a 
grateful  people  could  not  do  enough  for  its 
heroes,  Congress  created  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral, and  bestowed  it  upon  Farragut  and 
Porter.  When  they  died  the  title  died  with 
them,  and  it  has  not  since  been  revived. 

Singularly  enough,  the  two  admirals  were 
foster-brothers,  and  both  learned  the  art  of 
war  under  the  grim  tutelage  of  old  Commo- 
dore David  Porter,  he  who  swept  the  English 
from  the  Pacific  and  destroyed  so  many  sturdy 
whalers  that  "  the  lights  of  London  were 
dimmed  for  many  days." 

Farragut's  father,  a  brave,  generous  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolutionary  War,  lived  in  a 
fisherman's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Commodore  Porter  was  sta- 
tioned in  New  Orleans  as  a  recruiting  officer. 
One  day  in  1805,  while  the  Commodore's  aged 
father,  Sailing-Master  David  Porter,  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  was  fishing  in  a  cove  not 
far  from  Farragut's  cabin,  he  suddenly 
pitched  forward  from  his  boat  into  the 
water,  overcome  with  the  heat.  The  elder 
Farragut  rescued  him,  and  watched  by  his 
bed  until  he  died.  The  Commodore,  hurry- 
ing to  his  father's  side,  saw  a  lusty-look- 
ing boy,  five  years  old,  running  about  the 
house.  He  was  then  unmarried,  and  being 
fond  of  children,  he  adopted  the  boy,  and 
gave  him  the  name  David  Glascoe.  Three 
years  later,  however,  he  took  a  wife  to  him, 
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and  in  1813  a  son,  David  D.,  the  future 
admiral  and  companion  of  Farragut,  was 
born  to  him. 

The  boy  Farragut  was  placed  in  school  at 
Washington.  He  proved  apt  and  dutiful, 
having  a  deeply  religious  vein  in  his  char- 
acter, and  he  might  have  made  a  distin- 
guished student  had  not  the  old  Commodore 
chosen  him  for  other  work.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  appointed  midshipman,  and 
assigned  to  the  ' '  Essex  "  f  or  a  cruise  in  the 
Pacific.  While  he  was  yet  learning  the 
ropes,  Commodore  Porter  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  British  prize.  It  was  a  vessel  of 
500  tons  burden,  with  a  valuable  cargo  and 
an  unruly  crew  of  thirty  men ;  but  the  boy, 
then  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  brought  her 
into  port  like  an  old  ship-master.  After  a 
year's  work  in  the  Pacific,  Porter  put  into 
Valparaiso,  where  he  was  blockaded  by  a 
superior  force  of  British  ships.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  he  was  disabled  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  the  harbor.  Here,  on 
March  28,  1814,  the  British,  disregarding 
the  neutrality  laws,  attacked  the  "  Essex." 
For  the  number  of  ships  engaged,  it  was  one 
of  the  bloodiest  naval  battles  ever  fought. 
During  an  action  lasting  two  hours  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  withdraw  twice  for 
repairs,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ' '  Essex ' ' 
was  on  fire  and  three-quarters  of  her  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded  that  Porter  surren- 
dered. Farragut  had  performed  the  duties 
of  captain's  aide,  quarter-gunner,  and  pow- 
der-boy, never  once  flinching,  although  it 
was  his  first  battle.  In  such  grim  ways  did 
the  old  Commodore  give  his  lessons. 

Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  Farragut  was 
small  and  delicate,  but  on  the  "  Essex"  he 
was  the  life  of  the  midshipmen's  mess,  full 
of  fun  and  as  agile  as  a  cat.  He  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  and  sit  curl-legged,  gazing  out 
to  sea. 

"Where's  Glascoe?"  the  Commodore 
would  ask,   missing  him. 

"Up  on  the  mainmast  top,  sir,"  the 
quartermaster  would  say,  "  looking  for 
fresh  air." 

Fifty  years  later,  Farragut,  then  an  ad- 
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LAMENT   OF   THE   EMPTY   NEST. 

By  Margaret  Frances  Mauro. 

Sometimes  I  come  to  rest  upon  the  tree 
Where  I  my  nestlings  cradled  long  ago, 

To  while  away  the  winter  hours,  and  see 

The  empty  nest  that  swingeth  to  and  fro, 

The  leafless  bough  that  once  was  green  with  May, 

And  the  brown  barren  mead,  and  skies  so  cold  and  gray. 

It  was  too  short — that  sunny  season  when 

I  hung  my  pendent  nest  upon  this  bough; 

The  golden  summer  has  pass'd  by  since  then, 
And  the  ripe  purple  autumn-time,  and  now 

Across  the  meadoAV  sere  the  chill  winds  moan; 

My  nest  is  empty — and  my  nestlings  all  are  flown! 

Ah,  careless  nestlings,  all  too  swift  to  roam! 

Think  how  I  toiled  the  early  springtime  through, 
Schemed,  and  devised,  and  built  the  little  home 

Where,  many  a  day,  I  warmly  sheltered  you, 
While  yet  your  untried  wing  refused  to  bear 
Ye  from  your  safe  abode  .and  from  my  watchful  care. 

0  I  have  sought  ye  often,  wand' ring  through 
The  haunts  of  summer — all  deserted  now! 

Marking  the  dry  stalk  where  the  flower  once  grew, 
The  dead  leaf  clinging  to  the  sapless  bough, 

The  bristling  frost  where  mosses  used  to  rest, 

And  where  I  reared  ye  all  naught  but  the  empty  nest! 

And  I  have  called  ye  where  the  rushes  freeze 
By  the  cold  border  of  the  lake  glassed  o'er, 

'Mid  shiv'ring  reed  and  leafless  spray — all  these 
But  the  pale  ghosts  of  verdure  gone  before; 

Yet  comes  no  answer  to  my  plaintive  cry, 

Save  the  wind's  restless  moan  and  echo's  faint  reply. 

They  tell  me  that  not  always  will  the  rime 

To  barren  moor  and  frozen  furrow  cling; 
The  naked  tree  still  whispers  of  the  time 

When  it  shall  bud  again  to  greet  the  spring- 
But  0,  to  me  the  mem'ries  sad  still  rest 
Of  my  dear  nestlings  lost  and  of  my  empty  nest! 
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miral,  was  able  to  hold  his  hands  locked 
together  and  jump  over  them  backward  and 
forward  without  an  effort.  And  he  was  as 
active  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body.  He  grasped 
a  situation  instantly,  and  he  acted  with  the 
vigor  of  a  steel  spring.  At  Mobile,  when 
the  leading  ship,  "Brooklyn,"  stopped  for 
torpedoes,  he  ordered  instantly :  "  Damn  the 
torpedoes;  go  ahead." 

In  1824,  when  Commodore  Porter  sailed 
away  to  punish  the  West  Indian  pirates,  he 
took  his  son  David  with  him.  David  was 
very  much  of  a  boy,  and  he  loved  pirate 
hunting.  The  Commodore  taught  him  sea- 
craft,  and  when  he  had  been  bruised  through 
the  midshipmen's  mess  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  captured  pirate  ship  with  a  crew 
of  twenty  men.  He  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  but  large  for  his  age,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  relentless  determination  of  the  old 
Commodore.  The  crew  appeared  to  David 
to  be  amused  that  he  should  command  them. 
So  he  flogged  a  man  after  breakfast  for  dis- 
obeying orders;  after  dinner  he  flogged 
another  for  mutinous  talk;  and  the  next 
morning,  after  he  had  fully  subdued  the 
crew,  he  was  gravely  ordered  by  the  Com- 
modore back  to  the  flagship. 

In  1826  Commodore  Porter  sailed  for  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  Mexican  brig  "Guerrero,'.'  to 
take  command  of  the  Mexican  navy,  Mexico 
being  then  at  war  with  Spain.  The  boy 
David  became  the  navigator  of  the  swift- 
sailing  schooner  "  Esmeralda, "  with  orders 
to  prey  on  the  enemy's  commerce.  The 
crew  was  made  up  of  the  off-scourings  of 
many  lands— bold,  half-piratical  fellows, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  bloodshed. 
The  midshipman  heard  strange  mutterings 
among  the  men,  and  he  reported  the  fact  to 
his  captain.  The  captain  coolly  brought  out 
two  cutlasses  and  a  number  of  pistols,  and 
directed  Porter  to  stand  ready  with  them  at 
the  cabin  door.  Then  he  went  on  deck. 
Barrett,  the  carpenter,  stood  forward  with 
an  ax  in  his  hand.  He  was  surrounded  by 
the  swarthy-faced  Mexicans  of  the  crew. 
He  talked  excitedly,  and  pointed  toward  the 
quarter-deck. 

"  Barrett,  come  here,  you  mutinous  ras- 
cal, ' '  roared  the  captain. 

"I'm  no  more  a  rascal  than  you  are," 

retorted  Barrett.     Then  he  shouted  to  the 

Mexicans :     ' '  Now's  our  time ;  follow  me!" 

They  rushed  upon  the  captain,  Barrett  in 

advance  with  an  ax  uplifted. 

"  Ready,  sir  ?  "  sang  out  the  boy  Porter 
in  the  gangway.  And  he  passed  up  the  cap- 
tain's pistols  and  stood  close  behind  with  up- 


lifted cutlass.  The  captain  fired  both  charges, 
and  the  midshipman  cut  the  carpenter  down 
the  middle.  The  Mexicans  wavered,  and  then 
ran  back  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  were 
ordered  aft,  and  lined  up  with  their  toes  to 
a  crack.  David  and  the  captain,  each  with 
a  loaded  pistol  in  hand,  searched  the  muti- 
neers and  placed  them  in  irons.  Then  these 
two,  with  the  quartermaster,  sailed  the 
"  Esmeralda  "  into  port. 

Midshipman  Porter  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  "  Guerrero,"  then  cruising  south  of 
Cuba.     From  the  tops,  one  bright  May  morn- 
ing, he  discovered  a  large  sail  on  the  hori- 
zon.    Instantly  the  decks  swarmed  with  men 
preparing  for  action.    As  the  new  sail  loomed 
larger  the  ship  was  seen  to  be  the  Spanish 
fighter  "Libertad,"  sixty-four  guns.     The 
"  Guerrero  "  had  only  twenty-two  guns,  but 
the  captain  hesitated  not  a  moment.     Brave 
in  battle  the  Spanish  might  be,  but  he  knew 
they  lacked  discipline,  were  poor  gunners, 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle  often  lost  their 
heads.     The  "  Guerrero  "  came  up  saucily, 
and  fired  a  terrific  broadside.     For  over  an 
hour  the  ships  ran  side  by  side,  belching  fire 
and  shot.     Masts  were  riddled,  the  sails  were 
torn  into  rags,  and  the  decks  ran  with  blood. 
The ' '  Guerrero' '  was  fearfully  over-matched, 
and  yet  she  closed  in  nearer  and  nearer  until 
the  grimy  gunners  swore   at   one  another 
across  the  water.     Every  shot  told,  for  the 
guns  of  the  "  Guerrero"  were  manned  by 
Americans,  and  gradually  the  Spanish  frigate 
began  to  slack  away  and  her  guns  spoke  less 
often.     And  then,  on  the  eve  of  victory,  a 
calm  fell  suddenly.     The  "  Libertad  "  edged 
off  and  took  position  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
"  Guerrero's  "  short  guns,  and  then  pounded 
her  deliberately  to  pieces.    The  "  Guerrero  " 
became  unmanageable ;  the  hull  was  a  wreck, 
most  of  the  crew  were  killed,  and  she  finally 
struck  her  colors.     The  "  Libertad  "  swept 
alongside,  and  while  the  flag  of  surrender 
was   still   flying   bored  her  defenceless  an- 
tagonist  through   and   through  with    solid 
shot.     The  captain  was  cut  in  two  as  Mid- 
shipman Porter  stood  by  him,  and  scores  of 
seamen  were  killed.     It  was  not  war,  it  was 
murder.     Presently  the  victors  boarded  the 
Mexican  brig,  killed  many  more  of  the  men 
in  cold  blood,  and  robbed  all  of  the  officers  — 
and  yet  these  were  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Navy.     Young  Porter   objected  to 
this  treatment  so  violently  that  he  was  cast 
into  Morro  Castle  at  Havana,  where  he  was 
kept  four  months.     After  untold  sufferings 
and  indignities  he  was  released,  and  to  his 
dying  hour  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to  com- 
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ADMIRAL   PORTER   ON   THE   DECK  OF   THE   FLAGSHIP    "  MALVERN "    AFTER   THE   VICTORY    AT   FORT   FISHER,  JANUARY 
15,    1865.      ADMIRAL   PORTER'S   AGE    AT   THIS   TIME   WAS   51   YEARS. 

From  a  photograph  by  A.  Ciardner,  loaned  by  R.  B.  Porter. 


mand  the  fleet  which  should  wipe  Morro 
Castle  and  Spanish  rule  from  this  quarter  of 
the  earth. 

As  Farragut  was  noted  for  his  agility, 
Porter  was  known  for  his  enormous  strength. 
One  day  when  the  "  Constellation  "  was  sta- 


tioned in  the  Mediterranean  Porter  heard 
two  sailors  speak  disrespectfully  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck.  He  stepped  up,  seized 
each  of  them  by  the  middle  of  the  back,  held 
them  aloft,  and  bumped  them  together  into 
obedience,     With  the  greatest  ease  he  lifted 
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a  30-pound  shot  by  clasping  it  on  top  with 
one  hand.  And  yet  neither  Farragut  nor 
Porter  was  a  large  man.  Farragut  was  not 
over  five  feet,  six  inches  in  height,  and 
Porter  was  only  five  feet,  eight  and  one-half 
inches.  Both,  however,  were  rugged  and 
muscular. 

The  two  admirals  were  more  than  foster- 
brothers  ;  they  were  friends.  Each  was  en- 
dowed with  the  same  dash,  determination, 
and  personal  fearlessness.  Farragut  was 
lashed  in  the  rigging  at  Mobile;  at  Fort 
Fisher,  Porter  stood  on  the  paddle-box  of 
the  little  paper-clad  ' '  Malvern ' '  while  the 
fleet  ran  under  the  guns.  At  New  Orleans, 
Farragut,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  man- 


ner in  which  a  ship's  boat  was  trying  to  clear  ; 
the  channel,  flashed  the  order:  "  Make  head- 
way and  do  your  duty."  In  the  midst  of  a 
hurricane  of  shells  at  Fort  Fisher  the  cap-  ^ 
tain  of  one  of  the  bombarding  vessels  shouted 
through  his  speaking-trumpet:  "My  shots 
don't  reach  the  fort,  sir." 

"Why  in  hell  don't  you  go  in  closer?" 
thundered  Porter. 

Republics  are  not  always  ungrateful.  Be- 
sides elevating  Farragut  and  Porter  to  the 
highest  rank  known  to  the  navy,  Congress 
gave  Farragut  two  votes  of  thanks  by  name, 
one  for  New  Orleans  and  the  other  for  Mobile. 
Porter  received  three  votes  of  thanks — for 
Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg,  and  Fort  Fisher. 


COLLECTOR    OF    THE    PORTE. 

By  Robert  W.   Chambers, 

Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  Choice,"  "The  Red  Republic,"  etc. 


"  I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  face, 
Die,  dying  clasp'd  in  his  embrace." 

Tennyson. 


|N  winter  the  Porte  is  closed, 
the  population  migrates,  the 
Collector  of  the  Porte  sails 
southward.  There  is  nothing 
left  but  black  rocks  sheathed 
in  ice  where  icy  seas  clash 
and  splinter  and  white  squalls 
howl  across  the  headland. 
When  the  wind  slackens  and 
the  inlet  freezes,  spotted 
seals  swim  up  and  down  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  ice,  sleek  restless  heads 
raised,  mild  eyes  fixed  on  the  turbid  shallows. 
In  January,  blizzard-driven  snowy  owls 
whirl  into  the  pines  and  sit  all  day  in  the 
demi-twilight,  the  white  ptarmigan  covers 
the  softer  snow  with  winding  tracks,  and 
the  white  hare,  huddled  in  his  whiter 
' '  form, ' '  plays  hide  and  seek  with  his  own 
shadow. 

In  February  the  Porte-of- Waves  is  still 
untenanted.  A  few  marauders  appear,  now 
and  then  a  steel-gray  panther  from  the  north 
frisking  over  the  snow  after  the  white  hares, 
now  and  then  a  stub-tailed  lynx,  mean-faced, 
famished,  snarling  up  at  the  white  owls  who 
look  down  and  snap  their  beaks  and  hiss. 

The  first  bud  on  the  Indian-willow  brings 
the  first  inhabitant  back  to  the  Porte-of- 
Waves,  Francis  Lee,  Superintendent  of  the 


mica  quarry.  The  quarrymen  follow  in 
batches;  the  willow-tassels  see  them  all 
there;  the  wind-flowers  witness  the  defile 
of  the  first  shift  through  the  pines. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  company's  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  tool-house,  the  French- 
Canadians  came  down  to  repair  the  rusty 
narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  Lee,  pipe  lighted, 
sea-jacket  buttoned  to  the  throat,  tramped 
up  and  down  the  track  with  the  lumber  de- 
tail, chalking  and  condemning  sleepers,  blaz- 
ing spruce  and  pine,  sounding  fish-plate  and 
rail,  and  shouting  at  intervals  until  the  wash- 
outs were  shored  up,  windfalls  hacked 
through,  and  landslide  and  boulder  no  longer 
blocked  the  progress  of  the  company's  sole 
locomotive. 

The  first  of  June  brought  sunshine  and 
black  flies,  but  not  the  Collector  of  the 
Porte.  The  Canadians  went  back  to  Sainte 
Isole  across  the  line,  the  white-throated 
sparrow's  long,  dreary  melody  broke  out  in 
the  clearing's  edge,  but  the  Collector  of  the 
Porte  did  not  return. 

That  evening,  Lee,  smoking  his  pipe  on 
the  headland,  looked  out  across  the  sunset- 
tinted  ocean  and  saw  the  white  gulls  settling 
on  the  shoals  and  the  fish-hawks  soaring 
overhead  with  the  broad  red  sun-glint  on 
their  wings.     The  smoke  of  a  moss  smudge 
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LINCOLN    GOES    TO    SEA. 


Tn     -The     Everyday     Life     of     Abraham 
,         Mr     F     F     Browne    includes    an 
Lincoln,      Mr.    *  •    A  pnrter  about  the 

anecdote  told  by  Admiral  Porte  a 
President's  short  visit  to  toe  ft£ 
latter    part  ^.f^tert    from   the    River 

'A*'   f^the    Malvern     Admiral    Porter's 
Queen    to    tne    ma  Jameg 

flagship,   which _  was   then   Jm*^    ^ 
River,    near    City    roiiu. 

says:  ,o    Q    ^mall   vessel    with 

-The    Malvern    was    a   small   ve 
poor    cabin    accommodations.      JJ 

— rv£5h  -- 

£B  r»     Sr.     U„c„,»     seemed     weU 

-°^,r<r  ;Ke\:?a;  r , /= 

bered  that  he  was  over  six  feet    our 
11  the  carpenters  were  put  to  work.     They 

£r<£?  -  »««  sin.  s 
rstriTatrr"»'.ee«-e»aS 

die    change   in   His   garters,   but   the 


„  ™,t  nf  the  room,  smiling, 
morning  He  cam ^J  of  the         ^  ^ 

and   said,    A  miracle   i    »»  & 

1  shrank  six  niche    m  tong*«   ^   ^ 
foot   sideways,     l    got  x 

pillow,    and    slept    in   a  J^^^ed   it 
had   on    the    River   Queen       He    eW 
greatly;    but   1   think  that  if   I   had   g^ 
hlm   two  fence   ra       to  B^ep  o  ^ 

not  have  found   taulL     ™f  tQ    Ms 

Lincoln    in    all    thing =    t  ^    yQU 

^^rsTout^r  Sunder  any  circum- 

stances." 


"The  Todd  letter"  and  how  it  was  located  and  photographed. 


it  2  p.  ii.  April  14,   1865,  the  u.    S.  Monitor  "Montauk",   lying  at  her  wharf 
in  the  Washington  navy  yard  received  an  official  visit   from  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  states,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  several  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Naval  service.  The  president  was  met  at  the  gang  plank  o; 

the  vessel,  and  received  on  board  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies  due  him,     After 
the  official  inspection  had  been  completed,  the  president  was  introduced  to  tha 
officers  and  crew  on  the  "Montauk",  and  during  a  short   speech  of  congratulation, 
he   invited  as  many  of  the  officers  and  crew,  as  could  be   spared,  to  be  present 
at  the  evening  performance  of  "Our  American  Cousin",   to  be  given  at  old  Ford's 
Theater,  and  then  left  the  vessel  for  other  duties. 

Th  the  evening,  a  groat  throng  was  in  the  theater,   among  which  many  of  the 
officers  and  crow  of  the  "Montauk"  were   scattered.  ^mong  them,   in  a  seat 

directly  opposite   the  Presidential  Box,  sat  Dr.   Geo.  B.   Todd,  the  surgeon  of  the 
vessel,  who  witnessed  the   jntrance  of  the  presidential  party,  and  the  tarrible 
tragedy,  that  took  place   during  the  evening.       The  Commander  of  the  "Montauk" 
was  also  present,  and  witnessed  the  assassination.     He,  at  once,  took  charge  of 
the  theater,  and  ordered  Dr.   Todd  to  give  the  news  to  the  people  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  world  generally.       Dr.  Todd  carried  out  his  orders,  and   in  the  early 
morning  returned  to  the   ship.       While  all  of  the  details  of  the  assassination 
wore  fresh  in  his  mind,  he   sat  down  at  his  desk,   and  wrote  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Henry  p.  Todd,  a  resident  of  the   town  of  spencerport,  H.   y.         The  letter  was 
carefully  preserved  and  is  now   in  possession  of  Mr.  Harty  s.  Todd,  a  member  of 
the  Rochester,  n.   y.   Bar. 

ilr.  John  Hoffman,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  Disbursements,  at  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Building,  Baltimore,  Ltd. ,  knew  that  a  fellow  clerk, 
Mr,  E.  L.   Bangs,  was  a  collector  of  Lincolniana,  and  mentioned  the  existence  of 
this  letter  to  him.        Mr.  Bangs,  at  onca,   suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  get 
tha  letter  and  have  photo,  negatives  made  of  it,   so  that   if  anything  happened  to 
tha  original,  the  copies  would  still  be  in  existence  and  the   subject  matter  of 
the  letter  bo  available.       Mr.  Hoffman's  wife,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss 
.Florence  Todd,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Todd,  the  author  of  the  letter,  was  told 
to  secure  the  loan  of  the   letter  from  her  cousin,  Mr.  Harry  Todd,  of  Rochester, 
with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Todd  and  a  view  of  the  gun-room  of  the   "Montauk",  and  in 
due   time,  the  negatives  were  made  and  the   letter  and  pictures  returned  to  thair 
oustodlan.       The  thanks  of  all  concerned  in  studying  the   life  of  Lincoln  and 
those  who  collect  Lincolniana  are  gratefully  extended  to  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Hoffman 
for  their  work  in  securing  the  loan  of  the   latter,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  facts  concerning-  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  the   copies  were  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the  gun  room  of  the  "Mon- 
tauk" as  shown  in  the  print,  Is  the  room  where  the   body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
taken  after  his  capture-  and  death,  and  the  autopsy  on  his  body  performed,  with 
Dr.  Todd  as  one  of  the   surgeons  who-  performed  the  autopay. 

I  Certify  that  the  facts  as  related  concerning  the  locating  and  copyin*  of 
the   letter  and  pictures  are   correct   in  every  detail,   and  I  have   the   negatives 
as  described  in  my  possession  at  this  time. 


Signed 


Mr.  Richard  F.  Baird,  2N 

Vice  Pres.  &   General  Counsel    52 
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LINCOLN  WITH  THE  NAVY  AT  NORFOLK 


_  The  emphasis  placed  by  most  histor- 
ians on  Lincoln's  visit  to  Grant  and 
his  Army  in  which  he  was  merely  an 
observer,  and  the  subsequent  visit  to 
Richmond,  has  obscured,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, his  visit  to  Commodore  Goldsbor- 
ough  of  the  Navy,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  Norfolk,  on  which  mission 
the  President  was  something  more 
than  an  observer.  In  fact,  we  might 
call  Lincoln's  movements  during  the 
week,  beginning  March  6,  1862,  his 
only  active  participation  in  personally 
directing  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation. 

Secretary  Chase  who  was  a  member 
of  the  President's  party  while  on  the 
expedition  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
Janet,  incidents  which  were  happening 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  copies  of 
these  letters  the  following  excerpts  in 
this  monograph  are  made : 

Monday,  May  5 
".  .  .  Left  Washington  on  Monday 
evening  just  before  dusk.  Our  party 
consisted  of  the  President,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, General  Viele — who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Port  Royal,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade — and  myself  of 
course.  Our  staunch  little  Miami  bore 
us  rapidly  and  pleasantlv  down  the 
river. 

Tuesday,  May  6 

"We  passed  Aquia  about  daybreak, 
and  at  noon  found  ourselves  tossing 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  It 
would  have  amused  you  to  see  us  at 
our  luncheon.  The  President  gave  it  up 
almost  as  soon  as  he  began,  and,  de- 
claring himself  too  uncomfortable  to 
eat,  stretched  himself  at  length  upon 
the  locker. 

"We  kept  steadily  on,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  reached  our 
destination.  .  .  .  After  a  short  con- 
ference it  was  determined  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Wool 
and  myself,  with  General  Viele,  should 
visit  Commodore  Goldsborough  (on  the 
Minnesota)  and  talk  with  him  about 
the  condition  of  things  and  of  the 
things  to  be  done. 

".  .  .  Round  on  the  port  side  we 
went,  and  there  were  the  narrow  steps 
up  the  lofty  side,  and  the  guiding-ropes 
on  either  hand,  hardly  visible  in  the 
darkness.  It  seemed  to  me  very  high 
to  the  deck,  and  the  ascent  a  little  fear- 
ful. Etiquette  required  the  President 
to  go  first  and  he  went. 

Wednesday,  May  7 

"Mr.   Stanton  proposed  we  should 

visit  the  Vanderbilt From  the  Van- 

derbilt  we  sailed  round  the  Monitor 


and  the  Stevens,  and  then  back  to  the 
dock.  .  .  .  General  Wool  proposed  that 
we  should  ride  out  to  camp  and  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  The  President  and 
I  went  on  horseback,  while  Mr.  Stan- 
ton and  his  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr. 
Tucker,  went  in  a  carriage,  and  we 
started;  General  Wool  and  his  staff 
forming  a  most  brilliant  feature  of 
our  cortege. 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  camp,  we 
found  the  troops  as  well  prepared  as 
the  suddenness  of  the  order  admitted. 
Already  one  regiment  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  and  the  colonel  and  his  troops 
were  made  glad  by  the  President,  who 
rode  along  their  line  alone,  uncovered, 
and  inspiring  a  great  enthusiasm.  It 
is  delightful,  by-the-way,  to  observe 
everywhere  the  warm  affection  felt 
and  expressed  for  the  President.  After 
the  review,  we  returned  to  headquar- 
ters, where  a  consultation  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  an  order  from  the 
President  to  Flag-officer  Goldsborough 
to  send  the  Galena  and  two  gunboats 
up  the  James  River  toward  Richmond. 

Thursday,  May  8 

"We  came  ashore  early,  having  been 
brought  down  by  a  tug.  Commodore 
Goldsborough  came  at  the  same  time 
on  a  summons  from  the  President,  and 
it  was  then  determined  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  batteries  on 
Sewall's  Point.  After  the  order  had 
been  given,  the  President,  Mr.  Stanton 
and  myself,  went  over  to  the  Rip-Raps 
in  a  tug  to  observe  its  execution.  It  was 
not  a  great  while  before  the  ships  were 
in  motion.  The  Seminole  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  the  San  Jacinto  and  the 
Dakota,  and  finally  the  Susquehanna, 
whose  captain,  Lardner,  was  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  vessals  engaged. 
With  these  ships  were  the  Monitor,  and 
the  little  gunboat  Stevens. 

Friday,  May  9 

"When  I  got  back  to  the  Fortress,  I 
found  the  President  had  been  listening 
to  a  pilot  and  studying  a  chart,  and 
had  become  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  nearer  landing, 
and  wished  to  go  and  see  it  at  once.  So 
we  started  again,  and  soon  reached  the 
shore;  taking  with  us  a  large  boat  and 
some  twenty  armed  soldiers  from  the 
Rip-Raps.  The  President  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton were  on  the  tug  and  I  on  the  Miami. 
The  tug  was  of  course  nearest  the 
shore,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  the 
water  too  shallow  for  her  to  go  farther 
safely,  the  Rip-Raps  boat  was  manned. 
Meantime  I  had  the  Miami  prepared 
for  action,  her  long-range  gun  trained 
on  shore,  with  her  other  pieces  ready 
for  support,  and  directed  the  captain 


to  land  with  both  boats  and  all  the  men 
they  could  take  fully  armed.  Before 
this  could  be  done,  however,  several 
horsemen  who  seemed  to  be  soldiers 
of  the  enemy,  appeared  on  the  beach. 
I  sent  to  the  President  to  ask  if  we 
should  fire  on  them,  and  he  replied 
negatively. 

Saturday,  May  10 
"We  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock,  and 
got  away  as  promptly  as  possible. 
When  we  reached  the  place  selected  for 
the  landing,  we  found  that  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  had  already  gone 
forward.  I  then  took  the  tug  and  went 
along  the  shore  to  the  point  where  the 
President's  boat  had  attempted  to  land 
the  evening  before,  and  found  it  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 

Sunday,  May  11 
"The  President  had  determined  to 
return  to  Washington  at  seven  o'clock. 
I  arose  at  six,  and  just  before  seven 
went  into  the  parlor,  where  I  found 
Flag-officer  Goldsborough,  who  aston- 
ished and  gratified  us  all  by  telling  us 
that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  Mer- 
rimac,  and  had  blown  her  up.  It  was 
then  determined  that,  before  leaving, 
we  would  go  up  in  the  steamer  Balti- 
more— which  was  to  convey  us  to 
Washington — to  the  point  where  the 
suicide  had  been  performed,  and  above 
the  obstructions  in  the  channel  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  access  to 
Norfolk  by  water,  which  had  been  in- 
tercepted by  the  exploded  ship.  This 
was  done,  but  it  took  us  longer  than 
we  supposed  it  would.  We  went  up  to 
the  wharves  of  Norfolk,  where,  in  the 
Elizabeth  River,  were  already  lying 
the  Monitor,  the  Stevens,  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
General  Wool  and  Commodore  Golds- 
borough had  come  up  with  us  on  the 
Baltimore,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Susquehanna,  our 
prow  was  turned  down-stream,  and 
touching  for  a  moment  at  the  Fortress, 
we  kept  on  our  way  toward  Washing- 
ton. 

"So  ended  a  brilliant  week's  cam- 
paign by  the  President;  for  I  think  it 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  gone 
down,  Norfolk  would  still  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Merrimac  as  grim  and  defiant,  and  as 
much  a  terror  as  ever.  The  whole  coast 
is  now  virtually  ours,  for  there  is  no 
port  which  the  Monitor  and  the  Stevens 
cannot  take." 
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DATE; 


TUESDAY,    SEPTEFBER   11,    1973 


SPEAKER!    FR,    WAYNE  L.    SANFORD 

SUBJECT  s 

SUBJECT?    "291-DAYS  AT   PETERSBURG" 


PLACE; 


G.A.R.  HALL,  PENINSULA,  OHIO 


YOU  FUST  CALL  GUY  DI  CARLO  (687-2803 ) 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  AS  THIS  IS  A  JOINT 
MEETING  WITH  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  CWRT 


His  association  with  round 
ned  a  period  of  five  years.  He 
president  and  president  for  the 
these  functions  he  has  acted  as 


WAYNE  L.  SANFORD 

Wayne  L.  Sanford  is  a  native  "Hoosier"  ,  born  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  in  19^-1.   He  was  graduated  from  Indiana  University  prior  to 
entering  the  U.S.  Army  in  1963.   Sixteen  months  of  this  duty  was  spent 
with  the  392nd  Army  Band  at  Fort  Lee  (Petersburg),  Va.,  during  which 
time  he  employed  much  work  and  energy  in  studying,  snapping  and  walking 
the  fields  and  marsh  lands  that  made  up  the  foundation  for  the  siege 
of  Petersburg.   Fr.  Sanford  is  currently  associated  with  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  in  the  capacity  of  Special  Agent. 

tables  activities  in  his  area  has  span= 
has  served  as  program  chairman,  vice- 
Indianapolis  CWRT.   In  addition  to 
contributing  editor  for  the  organiza- 
tion's newsletter  "Hardtack"  having  written  numerous  feature  articles 
some  of ^ which  have  been  re-published  in  recent  months.   His  current 
activities  include  writing  a  book  and  working  in  the  all  important 
area  of  battlefield  preservation. 

Fr.  Sanford  has  involved  himself  with  public  speaking  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.   Principle  among  his  talks  is"  the  "291  Days  at  Peters- 
burg," a  tape/slide  presentation  which  combines  sight,  sound  and  au- 
thenticity^ the  longest  siege  of  the  American  Civil  War.   In  addi- 
tion to  this  are  several  talk  presentations. ,  one  being  a  personal  look 
into  the  lives  of  two  engineers  during  the  final  campaign  of  the  great 
rebellion. 

Our  speaker  is  now  involved  with  producing  several  tapes  which 
are  to  be  included  in  a  home  listening  library.   These  are  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  months  to  come. 

Wayne  Sanford  is  married  and  his  wife  lathleen  and  daughter  Julie 
live  in  the  colonial  village  of  Zionsville  which  is  located  northwest 
of  Indianapolis. 


CLEVELAND  CWRT  BULLETIN  BOARD 
1973-197^  PROGRAMS 

Wayne  L.  Sanford  -"291  Days  at  Petersburg" 

Bernard  Drews  -  Show  &  Tell 

Teredith  Colket  -  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Western  Reserve 

Historical  Society 
Father  Donald  Smyth e  -  "Black  Jack.  Pershing" 
Fred  Gill  -  "Joshua  Chamberlain" 
CFEN 

Dr.  Chester  Bradley  -  "Jefferson  Davis  at  Fort  Monroe" 
Howard  C.  Westwood  -  "Joint  Committee  on  the   Conduct 

of  the  War" 

Fay   1^  -  LADIES  NIGHT  -  Tentative  plans  to  show  the  silent  film 

THE  GENERAL  w/  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
"The  Last  Potion  Picture  Company." 


Sept. 

11 

Oct. 

8 

Nov. 

13 

Dec. 

11 

Jan. 

8 

Feb. 

12 

Par. 

12 

Apr. 

9 
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1973  FIELDTRIF 

By  now  you've  received  the  itinerary  for  the  1973  fieldtrip  to 

the  Richmond  area.   If  you  intend  to  make  the  fieldtrip  be  sure  to  send 

back  or  phone  the  fieldtrip  committee  — ,your  intentions.   The  dates 

dre  from  September  27  (Thursday)  thru  October  1  (Sunday). 


TWO  'DIXIES'  TOO  rffANY  ST  VMI? 
By  David  Holmberg 
"The  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News" 
Washington,  D.C.  Pay  16,1973 

LEXINGTON,  Va.  -  The  band  played  "Dixie"  only  twice  yesterday.  It 
was  still  too  much  for  Johnny  Morton,  20,  a  junior  at  the  Virginia 
Pilitary  Institute  here,  was  one  of  17  black  cadets  who  boycotted^ the 
school's  annual  ceremony  honoring  10  VPI  corpsmen  who  died  in  a  Civil 
War  battle  at  New  Market,  Va. ,  on  Pay  15,  1864. 

While  more  than  1,000  of  the  school's  white  cadets  turned  eyes 
right  to  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  end  of  a  march  along  a 
sprawling  parade-grounds,  all  but  two  of  VPI's  19  black  cadets  sat  out 
the  35-minute  ritual.  But  the  open  protest  that  some  anticipated  did 
not  materialize. 

Since  1968,  when  blacks  were  first  admitted  to  the  fortress-like 
institution,  the  New  Parket  Day  ceremony  has  become  increasingly  con- 
troversial.  But  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  student-run  referen- 
dum showed  that  a  majority  of  VPI  students  favored  changes  in  the  cere-^ 
mony  designed  to  play  down  its  Confederate  symbolism.   They  said  "Dixie" 
and  Confederate  flags  should  be  junked  in  favor  of  VPI  songs  and  flags, 
and  in  separate  vote  asked  that  cadets  "whose  personal  beliefs  associ- 
ate this  ceremonyvwith  the  Confederacy"  be  excused  from  it. 

The  VPI  Board  of  Visitors,  which  runs  the  13^-year-old  school,  de- 
cided in  a  unanimous  vote,  however,  to  keep  the  ceremony  unchanged. 

Some  students,  both  black  and  white,  claim  the  board  caved _ in  to 
tradition-bound  alumni.   The  board  said  it 'twas  only  interested  in  hon- 
oring "the  spirit,  courage,  integrity  and  devotion  to  duty"  of  the  men 
who  died  at  New  Parket,  and  pointed  pridefully  at  its  "record  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  cadets.  .  .." 

About  700  old  grads  and  friends  and  relatives  of  the  cadets^—  and 
four  blacks  from  neighboring  Washington  &  Lee  University  who  said  they  < 
come  in  sympathy  for  the  detrsenting  corpsmen  —  showed  up  for  the  cere- 

2        (cont  on  page  1*0 
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THE  MONITOR  AND  THE  \   SRRII  ACk 

The  South  had  no  navy.   With  her  limited  industrial  capacity  she 
could  never  hope  to  •'natch  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the 
United  States  ^avy.   .Jut  Stephen  R.  ^allory,  °ecretary  of  the  non- 
existent Confederate  %vy,  had  a  brilliant  ideas   "Inequality  of  num- 
bers may  be  compensated  for  by  invulnerability."  If  an  unsinkable  ship 
could  be  built,  it  could  drive  the  United  States  Navy  off  the  seas. 
The  task  of  building  an  invulnerable -warship  was  -riven   to  lieutenant 
John  W,   Brooke,  a  distinguished  naval  scientist,  and  John  i*.  ^orter,  a 
naval  constructor  of  Fortsnouth,  Virginia.   To  "save  time,  it  was  deci- 
ded to  make  over  the  steam  frigate  :  SRRInACK,  which  had  been  scuttled 
and  partly  burned  when  the  United  States  forces  abandoned  the  iorfolk 
"aw  Yard  on  April  20,  1F61. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  I ^SRRII  ACi-  was  be.^un  in  July  1P61.   Her 
hull  was  cut  down  to  just  above  the  water  line,  &he   was  covered  with 
a  sloping  roof  plated  with  iron  four  inches  tick.   °he  was  equipped 
with  a  cast-iron  prow  to  be  used  as  a  ram.   She  was  fitted  with  ten 
heavy  cannon  (two  6-inch,  two  7-inch  and  six  9-inch).   Her  tonnage  was 
3,200,  length  275  feet,  beam  3°  fset  6  inches,  depth  27  feet  6  inches, 
^oaded,  her  draft  was  22  feet.   Her  speed  was  less  than  6  knots.   She 
carried  a  crev;  of  320  men,      ^ere  was  a  ship,  the  like  of  .which  had  never 
been  seen  before.   Her  inventors  called  her  an  ironclad,  shot-proof, 
floating,  steam  battery,  ^lthourh  the  Confederates  named  her  the 
VIRGINIA,  she  is  better  known  in  world  history  by  her  ori^nial  name  of 
FTSRRir/ACK . 

?;ews  of  this  fearsome  vessel  soon  reached  the  North  through  spies 
and  deserters,   Northern  sympathizers  employed  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
smuggled  out  a  description  of  the  ship.   *t  was  evident  that  the  United 
States  must  build  an  ironclad  warship  to  challenge  the  Confederate 
ironclad.   The  high  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  wooden  vessels,  knew  nothing  about  ironclads.  xhey   were  be- 
wildered and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,   ^recious  months  slipped  by. 
rinally  in  uoctober  1861  the  u,s*  ^avy  signed  a  contract  for  an  iron- 
clad warship  designed  by  John  Ericsson,  a  Swedish  engineer  and  inventor, 
who  had  been  living  in  the  United  States  for  some  years.   His  plan 
called  for  a  small  ironclad  steamer  set  so  low  that  her  deck  would  be 
only  one  foot  above  the  water  line,   '-'-'his  would  make  the  ship  hard  to 
hit.^  ner  deck  was  to  be  bare  except  for  a  small  pilothouse  and  a  re- 
volving^ turret  containing  two  guns.  'rhis  revolving  turret  would  make 
it  possible  to  aim  the  guns  in  any  direction  without  turning  the  ship. 

°o  skeptical  were  the  naval  officers  to  who  Ericsson  showed  his" 
model  that  they  inserted  a  clause  in  the  contract  requiring  Ericsson 
and  his  associates  to  refund  the  cost  of  the  ship,  ^275,000,  should  she 
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prove  unable  to  destroy  the  MERRIMACK!  But  Ericsson,  who  was  a  very 
strong-willed  man  with  complete  confidence  in  his  design,  accepted  this 
harsh 'contract  without  hesitation,   '^he  keel  of  Ericsson's  ship  was 
laid  as  soon  as  the  contract  wa-s  'signed.   Ericsson  named  her  the 
MONITOR,  one  who  admonishes,  for  he, said,  she  would  admonish  the  on- 
federate  leaders  that  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  would 
no  longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union  forces.   The 
MONITOR  was  built  at  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  mechanics 
working  on  her  day  and  night  until  the  very  hour  of  her  departure.  Much 
smaller  than  the  MERRIMACK,  her  tonnage  was  987,  length  1?2  feet,  beam 
kl   feet  6  inches,  depth  11  feet  k   inches.   She  carried  a  crew  of  62. 

The  Confederate  ironclad  MERRIMACI"  made  her  long  expected  appear- 
ance on  Saturday,  inarch  8,  1862.   Emerging  from  the  Elizabeth  River 
about  Is  00  P.M.,  she  steamed  across  Hampton  Roads  toward  Newport  News, 
where  two  powerful  wooden  warships  lay  at  anchor:  the  CUMBERLAND  (24 
guns)  and  the  CONGRESS  (50  guns).   These  two  ships,  assisted  by  the 
batteries  on  shore,  rained  a  frantic  bombardment  on  the  approaching 
iron  monster,  but  the  projectiles  bounced  off  her  sides  with  "no  more 
effect  than  peas  from  a  popgun."   The  MERRIMACK  rammed  the  CUMBERLAND, > 
opening  a  hole  in  her  side,  then  drew  off  and  raked  the  unfortunate  shir 
with  her  guns  until  she  sank.   The  captain  of  the  CUMBERLAND  was  at 
Fort  Monroe  when  the  fight  began.   He  mounted  a  horse  and  galloped  fur- 
iously to  Newport  News.   By  the  time  he  arrived  his  ship  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  waves  with  her  flag  still  flying. 

The  CONGRESS  was  the  next  victim.   Her  officers  ran  the  doomed 
ship  ashore.   They  finally  surrendered  her,  but  Union  soldiers  on  the 
shore  at  Newport  News  continued  to  fire  on  the  MERRIMACK,  wounding  the 
commander,  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan.   "Old  Buck,"  as  Buchanan  was 
nicknamed,  had  the  CONGRESS  set  on  fire  by  shooting  hot  shot  (red-hot 
cannon  balls)  into  her.   More  Union  ships  came  hurrying  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe to  aid  their  stricken  sisters;   MINNESOTA  (4?  guns),  ROANOKE  (46 
p-uns)  and  ST.  LAWRENCE  (52  guns).   But  these  wooden  ships  were  no  match 
for  the  fierce  Confederate  ironclad,  (the  MERRIMACK  was  accompanied- 
from  the  Navy  Yard  by  two  gunboats,  BEAUFORT  and  RALEIGH,  carrying  one 
gun  each.  After  she  had  destroyed  the  CUMBERLAND  and  CONGRESS  she  was 
joined  by  three  gunboats  from  the  James  River,  PATRICK  HENRY, JAMESTOWN 
and  TEASER.   On  the  Union  side,  the  large  ships  were  also  assisted  by 
a  number  of  gunboats,  which  included  the  DRAGON,  MYSTIC,  WHITEHALL 
OREGON  and  ZOUAVE.)  The  latter  two  fell  back,  but  the  MINNESOTA  stayed 
stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  north  channel.   She  would  surely  have  been  de- 
stroyed had  not  ebb  tide  prevented  the  MERRIMACK,  from  getting  closer 
to  her.   Undisputed  mistress  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  MERRIMACK  steamed 
over  to  Sewell's  Point  (present-day  Naval  base),  leaving  fl  Union  dead 

Where  was  the  MONITOR?  The  Union  ironclad  left  New  York  in  tow 
of  the  tugboat  SETH  LOW  at  11  A.M.,  Thursday,  March  6.   Encountering 
rough  weather,  she  shipped  so  much  water  that  the  crew  had  dilticulty 
in  keeping  her  afloat.   At  one  time,  the  engineer  and  his  crew  were 
overcome  by  suffocating  gases  and  had  to  be  carried  up  Jo  the  deck  to 
be  revived.   On  Saturday,  March  8,  at  4  P.M. ..as  the  MONITOR  Passed 
Cape  Henry,  the  crew  could  hear  guns  booming  m  the  direction  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads.   As  they  came  closer,  they  could  see  the  horizon  illumined 
by  the  burning  CONGRESS.   Arrived  off  Fort  Monroe,  the  commander  of  the 
MONITOR,  Lieutenant  John  L.  Wordeh,  reported  to  Captain  John  Mars-con 
of  the  ROANOKE,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  absence  ol 
Commodore  Louis  M.  Goldsborough.   Captain  Marston  had  orders  to  send 
the  MONITOR  to  Washington,  but  he  wisely. disregarded  these  orders  and 
cmrreested  that  the  MONITOR  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  MINNESOTA,  BXll- 
Ig|fundenear  Newport  News.  %•  pigmy  size  of  the  MONITOR  die I  no   in- 
spire much  confidence  among  the  men  of  the --Union  fleet,  who  had  wit 
nessed  the  fearful  scenes  of  that  day.  Bn  ,11n 

he  MONITOR  anchored  alongside  the  MINNESOTA.   .Che  night  was  illu- 
mined by  the  CONGRESS,  which  was  still  burning.   Not  far  away  lay  the 
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■.  CTTFB^IAND  at  the  bottom  of  Hampton  Roads  with  her  crew  of  brave  men, 
who  had  died  firing  theri  c:uns  as  their  ship  went  down.   At  12?  30  A..F. , 
the  fire  on  the  CONFESS  reached  her  magazine.   She  blew  up  with  an 
ear-splitting  blast  and  a  tremendous  shower  of  sparks.   When  the  sun 
came  up  the  men  of  the  MONITOR  could  see  the  MERRIMACK  and  her  accom- 
panying -unboats  at  Sewell's  Point.   It  was  Sunday  morning  March  9," 
1B62.   ihe  shores  of  Hampton  Roads  were  lined  with  awe-struck  crowds 
watchin*-  what  may  tuly  be  called  the  naval  battle  of  the  century.  At 
Fort  Monroe  the  garrison  stood  on  the  ramparts,  their  eyes  trained  on 
the  horizon  between  Sewell's  Pointand  Newport  News.   They  knew  that  if 
the  Monitor  were  defeated,  Fort  Monroe  could  be  starved  into  surrender. 
The  MERRIMACK  was  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Catesby  -Jones,  replacing 
Captain  Buchanan,  wounded  the  day  before.   To  the  spectators  on  shore° 
the  MERRIMACK  looked  like  the  roof  of  a  house.   The  MONITOR'S  odd  ap- 
pearance caused  many  to  compare  her  to  "a  cheese  box  on  a  raft." 

The  MERRIMACK  was  larger,  but  the  MONITOR  was  more  a^ile.   The 
great  draft  of  the  MERRIMACK  (22  feet)  caused  her  to  scrape  bottom  of 
Hampton  Roads.   Besides,  she  was  slow  moving.   The  MONITOR  was  faster. 
Her  draft  was  only  10|  feet.   She  could,  therefore  maneuver  freely.  If 
pressed  too  closely  by  her  more  powerful  antagonist,  she  could  glide 
into  shallow  water.   The  two  11-inch  guns  in  the  turret  of  the  MONITOR 
fired  every  eight  minutes.   The  ten  guns  of  the  MERRIMACK  fired  mu>ch 
oftener,  but  the* MONITOR  presented  a  very  small  target  because  of  her 
low  deck,  which  was  barely  above  the  level  of  "the  water.   The  MERRIMACK 
attempted  to  ram  the  MONITOR,  as  she  had  done  the  CUMBERLAND,  but  the 
nimble  little  vessel  eluded  the  blow,  which  inflicted  only  a  small  dent 
in  her  hull.   A  boarding  party  was  assembled,  but  the  wary  MONITOR, 
slipped  away  before  men  from  the  MERRIMACK  could  get  aboard  her.  After 
pounding  the  MONITOR'S  turrettwithout  effect,  the" MERRIMACK  directed 
her  fire  on  the  pilothouse.   The  bursting  of  a  shell  blinded  Lieutenant 
Worden,  who  had  to  relinquish  command  to  Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Geeene. 

After  about  four  hours  of  battle  the  fighting  between  the  MONITOR 
and  MERRIMACK  ceased.   The  MONITOR  took  up  a  position  over  the  Middle 
Ground,  which  is  a  shoal  between  Newport  News  and  Sewell's  Point  from 
where  she  soon  went  back  Qp-^the  Elizabeth  River.   Ericsson's  little 
l°NI,Tr°R  had  saved  the  day  in  Hampton  Roads,  but  she  had  not  destroyed 
the   RRIMACK.   In  the  next  encounter  the  MONITOR  might  be  disabled  or 
destroyed,  and  the  Union  fleet  would  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  MER- 
RIMACK.  On  March  10,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  sent  this  telegram 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fox,  who  was  at  Fort  Monroe;  "It  is 
directly  by  the  President  that  the  MONITOR  be  not  too  much  exposed; 
that  in  no  event  shall  any  attempt  be  made  to  proceed  with  her  unatten- 
ded^ Norfolk."  (Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies, 
series  I,  volume  7,  page  83). 

Additional  warships  were  rushed  to  Fort  Monroe.   By  April  1,  Com- 
modore Goldsborough  had  twenty-four  vessels  with  a  total  of  about  150 
guns  in  Hampton  Roads  waiting  for  the  MERRIMACK  to  come  out.   In  addi- 
tion, Goldsborough  had  a  half-dozen  or  so  merchant  vessels  plus  the 
mighty  steamer  VANDERBIIT  (donated  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt),  which  had 
been  fitted  up  to  act  as  rams  should  the  MERRIMACK  come  down  to  Fort 
Monroe  on  her  next  sortie. 

The  MERRIMACK  was  in  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  from  March  11 
to  April  4,  1862.   ^he  metal  prow,  which  had  been  wrenched  off  when  she 
rammed  the  CUMBERLAND,  was  replaced.   Port  shutters  were  fitted.   Her 
engines  were  worked  on.   During  the  MERRIMACK'S  absence,  McClellan' s 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  landed  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  the  MERRIMACK  made  her  secondd 
appearance  in  Hampton  Roads,  this  time  commanded  by  Commodore  Josiah 
Tattnall,   One  of  the  gunboats  accompanying  her  seized  three  small  mer- 
chant vessels  and  towed  them  off  to  Craney  Island  without  interference 
from  the  Union  fleet.   The  MERRIMACK  remains  off  Sewell's  Point  all  day. 
About  4  P.M.,  she  steamed  toward  the  MONITOR,  which  lay  in  shallow 
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water  off  Hampton  Creek  and  fired  a  shot  toward  her.   This  was  answered  * 
by  the  STEVENS,  a  gunboat  lying  alongside  the  MONITOR.   The  MONITOR, 
however,  made  no  move,  for  she  had  been  ordered  to  stay  strictly  on  the 
defensive.   The  MERRIMACK  then  turned  around  and  steamed  back:  to  Sewell 
Point.   On  April  14  she  was  no  longer  visible,  having  gone  up  the  river 
to  Norfolk..  On   Fay  1  the  MERRIMA.dK  was  again  seen  anchored  to  the  buoy 
off  Craney  Island.   Cn  May  4  she  was  anchored  just  inside  Sewell' s 
Point.   On  ray  5  she  was  seen  off  the  north  end  of  Craney  Island. 

Commodore  Goldsborough  was  forbidden  by  his  superiors  to  send  the 
MONITOR  up  to  Sewell' s  Point  to  engage  the  MERRIMACK.   The  MERRIMACK, 
on  her  part,  refrained  from  coming  down  to  Fort  Fonroe  where  Goldsbor- 
ough' s  rams  could  be  used  against  her  and  where  she  would  be  within 
range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Fonroe  and  Fort  Wool.   Naval  operations 
in  Hampton  Roads  were  stalemated.   The  MERRIMACK  and  her  accompanying 
gunboats  hovered  around  Sewell 's  Point.   The  MONITOR  and  the  rest  of 
the  Union  fleet  stayed  close  to  Fort  Monroe.   As  long  as  this  stalemate 
persisted,  Commodore  Goldsborough  refused  to  send  adequate  naval  sup- 
port to  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan  as  he  advanced  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe to  Vorktown.   Consequently,  McClellan  spent  one  month  before  York- 
town  (April  5  -  ^ay  *0»   Even  after  the  Confederates  evacuated  Yorktown 
and  withdrewtoward  Richmond,  Goldsborough  refused  to  send  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  naval  support  to  McClellan.   Goldsborough  maintained  that 
his  prime  duty  was  to  watch  the  MERRIMACK  and  to  prevent  her  from  break- 
ing out  of  Hampton  Roads  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  where  she  could 
attack  Washington  or  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  naval  deadlock  in  Hampton  Roads  was  so  serious  that  President 
Lincoln  made  a  special  trip  to  Fort  Monroe,  arriving  May  6,  1862.   In 
conference  with  Commodore  Goldsborough  and  Major  General  John  E.  Wool, 
commanding  Fort  1"ronroe,  it  was  decided  that  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
the  MERRIMACK  from  the  situation  was  to  capture  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
which  was  the  MERRIMACK'S  base.   On  May  8,  the  MONITOR  and  the  other 
Union  ships  shelled  the  Confederate  batteries  on  Sewell' s  Point  in  an 
effort  to  put  them  out  of  action  so  a  landing  of  troops  could  be  made. 
During  this  bombardment  the  MERRIMACK  came  out  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
and,  placing  herself  in  front  of  Sewell1 s  Point,  prevented  the  landing 
of  troops.   It  was  evident  that  in  Norfolk  was  to  be  captured,  it  would 
be  necessary  "to  seek  another  landing  place  out  of  reach  of  the  MERRI- 
MACK," to  use  the  words  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
who  had  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Fort  Monroe. 

Ocean  View  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  shore  was  finally  selected  as  a 
landing  place  for  the  troops.   From  there  a  road  led  to  Norfolk.   The 
MERRIMACK  could  not  reach  Ocean  View  without  running  past  Fort  Fonroe 
and  Fort  Wool.   With  a  speed  less  than  six  knots  she  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  seriously  damaged  by  the  heavy  guns  of  the  two  forts.   If  the 
MERRIMACK  left  Hampton  Roads,  the  MONITOR  would  be  free  to  sail  up  the 
Elizabeth  River  and  attack  Norfolk.   Consequently,  the  MERRIMACK  re- 
mained off  Sewell' s  Foint  during  the  landing  of  General  Wool's  troops 
at  Ocean  View  on  May  9  and  10.   Norfolk  was  surrendered  by  her  mayor 
on  the  10th,  the  Confederate  troops  having  evacuated  the  city  after 
setting  fire  to  the  Navy  Yard.   Deprived  of  his  base  of  operations, 
Commodore  Tattnall  prepared  to  take  the  MERRIMACK  up  the  James  River  to 
Richmond.   However,  the  pilots  insisted  that  the  ship's  draft  v/as  too 
deep  to  ffet  her  past  the  Jamestown  Flats.   To  prevent  capture,  Tattnall 
reluctantly  blew  up  the  MERRIMACK  off  Craneh  Island  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Fay  11,  1862.   The  MONITOR  did  not  long  survive  her  Confederate 
antagonist.   She  sank  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  on 
December  31,  1862. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE;   Taken  from  "TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE"  as  published  by 

The  Fort  Fonroe  Casemate  Museum,  Box  3*H ,  Fort  Fonroe, 
Virginia. 
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ABRAHAF  LINCOLN'S  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  FERRIFACF 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  worried!   The  great  campaign  to  win  the  war 
had  been  stalled.   Lincoln  had  always  been  against  Fajor  General  George 
B.  FcClellan's  plan  to  capture  Richmond  by  landing  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  Fort  ^onroe  and  advancing  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula.  And  now 
FcClellan' s  mighty  army  had  been  sitting  before  Yorktown  for  a  full 
month.   The  incessant  calls  of  this  glamorous  general  for  reinforce- 
ments did  not  reassure  the  uneasy  President.   Casting  an  ominous  shadow 
over  the  whole  picture  was  the  FERRIFACK*  Although  checked  by  the 
MONITOR  in  the  historic  battle  of  Farch  9i  1862,  the  dreaded  Confederate 
ironclad  was  still  afloat  and  lurking  around  Sewell's  Point  (today  the 
Naval  Base).   So  long  as  the  FERRIFACF.  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,, 
Commodore  Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  in  command  o  of  the  Union  fleet  in 
Hampton  Roads,  refused  to  send  adequate  naval  support  to  General  G.  B. 
FcClellan.   Without  the  support  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  FcClellan 
would  not  make  an  assault  on  the  Confederate  fortifications.   So  here 
was  the  situations  the  army,  some  twenty  miles  up  the  Peninsula,  at  a 
standstill  before  Yorktown;  and  the  fleet,  at  the  tip  of  the  Peninsula, 
clustered  around  Fort  Monroe,  watching  the  MERRIMACK  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Truly  a  stalemate! 

Lincoln  decided  to  go  down  to  Fort  Fonroe  "to  ascertain  by  person- 
al observation  whether  some  further  vigilance  and  vigor  might  not  be 
infused  into  the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy."   Just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  Washington,  news  came  from  FcClellan  that  the  Confeder- 
ates had  unexpectedly  evacuated  Yorktown  and  were  with  drawing  toward 
Williamsburg.  Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  the  Treassury  Salmon  F. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  F.  Stanton,  and  Brigadier  General  Egbert 
L.  Viele,  Lincoln  left  Washington  just  before  dusk,  Monday,  Fay  5,1862. 
Ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  Alexandria,  their  ship  the  revenue  steamer 
FIAFI ,  cast  anchor  because  it  became  too  dark  for  the  pilot  to  see  his 
course.  At  3  A.F. ,  Tuesday,  Fay  6,  they  were  again  on  their  way.  At 
noon  they  were  tossing  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  President  tried  to  eat  lunch,  but  soon  gave  up,  saying  he  was 
too  uncomfortable.   He  stretched  out  on  a  locker.   The  rest  of  the  party 
kept  on  eating  although  the  plates  slipped  here  and  there  and  the 
glasses  fell  over  and  rolled  about.   The  FIAFI  now  had  all  its  sails 
set  and  with  the  help  of  wind  and  steam  was  moving  along  at  twelve 
knots.  As  night  began  to  fall,  the  wind  died  away.   For  some  reason 
the  fires  burned  low  under  the  boilers.   The  travelers  were  irked  by 
the  slackened  speed.   It  was  not  until  between  8  and  9  P.M. .  that  the 
FIAFI  reached  Fort  Fonroe.   Stanton  sent  for  Fajor  General  John  S.  Wool, 
commanding  Fort  Fonroe,  who  soon  came  on  board  with  members  of  his  staff 

Although  it  was  now  late,  it  was  decided  to  confer  at  once  with 
Commodore  Goldsborough.   It  would  have  been  difficult  to  bring  the 
FIAFI  alongside  the  flagship  FINNESOTA  in  the  darkness,  so  the  party 
went  in  a  tug  to  where  the  great  ship  lay  just  off  Fort  Fonroe.   The 
President  went  up  the  gangway  first.   Chase,  who  was  senior  to  Stanton 
in  the  cabinet,  climbed  up  next.   They  were  received  cordially  bh  Com- 
modore Goldsborough,  who  asked  Chase  about  his  daughters  Janet  and 
Katie.   The  group  conferred  earnestly  about  the  dreaded  FERRIFACK, 
whose  presence  was  immobilizing  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.   It 
was  late  when  the  Fresident  and  his  party  returned  to  the  FIAFI. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  Fay  7»  the  party  arose  early.   They 
were  not  due  to  breakfast  with  General  Wool  until  9  A.M. ,  Stanton  pro- 
posed that  they  visit  the  VANDERBILT  before  breakfast.   So  the  FLA.FI '  s 
boat  was  lowered  and  they  were  rowed  over  to  where  the  great  steam 
yacht  lay  at  anchor.   Her  bow  had  been  strengths ned  with  heavy  timbers 
plated  with  iron  so  that  she  could  ram  the  FERRIFACK  should  the  Confed- 
erate ironclad  venture  down  to  Fort  Fonroe.   Lincoln  and  his  companions 
stood  'in  the  VANDERBILT1 s  wheelhouse  and  looked  through  one  of  her 
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great  sidewheels.   Fade  of  wrought  iron,  it  was  forty-two  feet  in  dia-  .- 
meter  and  weighed  over  one  hundred  tons.   On  the  way  back  they  were 
rowed  around  the  MONITOR  and  the  STEVENS  that  they  might  have  a  look 
at  these  two  Union  ironclads. 

The  President'  and  his  party  landed  at  the  Old  Point  Comfort  Wharf 
(no  longer  standing).  As  they  approached  the  Main  Sallyport  of  the 
fort,  the  guard  was  turned  out  and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired  from  the  distant  Water  Battery*   On  the  beautiful  parade  ground 
studded  with  ancient  live  oak  trees,  the  Fort  Monroe  garrison  was  in 
formation.   When  Lincoln  came  into  view  the  band  struck  up  "Hail  to 
the  Chief."   The  troops  presented  arms  and  the  bystanders  cheered.  The 
party  then  had  breakfast  with  General  Wool  in  Quarters  No.  1,  the 
graceful  old  house  which  stands  just  inside  the  East  Gate  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe.  After  breakfast  they  were  taken  on  board  the  MONITOR  and  the 
STEVENS,  then  over  to  the  island  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel 
known  as  the  Rip  Raps,  or  Fort  Wool.   Then  they  returned  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe where  another  conference  was  had  with  Commodore  Goldsborough,  who 
had  come  ashore  for  that  purpose. 

The  MERRIMACK  was  now  seen  around  Sewell's  Point  and  it  was 
thought  that  she  might  engage  the  MONITOR.   The  military  review,  which 
had  been  ordered  at  Camp  Hamilton  (present-day  borough  of  Phoebus)  was 
called  off.  But  the  MERRIMACK  did  not  give  battle.   General  Wool  then 
proposed  that  the  President  and  his  companions  ride  over  to  Camp  Hamil- 
ton anyway.   Lincoln  and  Chase  rode  horseback.   Stanton  rode  in  a  car- 
riage.  General  Wool  and  his  staff  in  their  blue  uniforms  formed  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  the  cortege.   As  they  rode  through  Camp  Hamilton 
General  Wool  gave  orders  to  get  the  regiments  ready  for  a  review.   In 
the  meantime  the  party  rode  on  to  the  ruins  of  Hampton,  which  had  been 
burned  by  theConf ederates  in  1861.   They  were  saddened  by  the  bare, 
blackened  and  crumbling  walls.   They  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  Court 
House  and  St.  John's  Church.   Crossing  back  over  Hampton  Creek, ^ they 
saw  the  summer  home  of  ex-President  John  Tyler  and  some  other  fine 
houses,  which  were  intact,  as  the  Confederates  had  not  crossed  the 
creek  when  they  set  fire  to  the  town. 

Arriving  back  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  saw  the  troops  drawn  up  in 
formation.   The  troops  passed  in  review,  cavalry  first,  then  regiment 
after  regiment  of  infantrh.   After  the  review,  the  party  rode  on  toward 
the  fort,  but  one  regiment  had  drawn  up  in  line.   The  colonel  and  his 
men  were  pleased  when  the  President  rode  along  the  line  with  his  head 
unco  vered.   This  inspired  great  enthusiasm. 

Returning  to  Quarters  No.  1,  a  conference  was  held.   It  was  de- 
cided that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  capture  Norfolk,  the  base  of  the 
MERRIMACK,   Deprived  of  her  base,  the  MERRIMACK  would  be  forced  to  with- 
draw up  the  James  River  to  Richmond  or  else  attempt  to  run  past  Forts 
Monroe  and  Wool  and  Goldsborough*  s  fleet  into  Chesapeake  Bay.   Lincoln 
also  issued  an  order  to  Commodore  Goldsborough  to  send  the  GALENA  and 
two  gunboats  up  the  James  River  toward  Richmond  to  support  General 
ffcClellan  who  was  now  pressing  after  the  Confederates  northwest  of 
Williamsburg.   Lincoln"  and  Stanton  remained  at  Quarters  No.  1  while 
Chase  and  General  Viele  went  back  to  the  MIAMI  to  spend  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  May  8,  Fresident  Lincoln  summoned 
Commodore  Goldsborough  to  a  conference  at  Quarters  No.  1.   It  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  batteries  on  Sewell's  Point,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  bombardment,  troops  from  Fort  Monroe  would  be  landed  for  a  march 
on  Norfolk.   Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton  went  over  to  Fort  Wool  to  watch 
the  action.   r^he  SEMINOLE,  SAN  JACINTO,  DAKOTA,  SUSQUEHANNA,  MONITOR 
and  STEVENS  opened  fire  on  Sewell's  Point.   In  this  they  were  joined 
by  the  larp-e  guns  on  Fort  Wool.   Before  long  the  small  battery  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Sewell's  Point  was  silenced.   The  fire  was  then  directeo 
on  a  battery  inside  the  Point.   While  this  was  going  on,  smoke  was  seen 
curlinff  over  the  woods  on  Sewell's  Point  five  or  six  miles  from  its 
termination.   The  men  on  Fort  Wool  said,  "There  comes  the  MERRIMACK. 
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.  The  President  and  his  party  left  the  island  fort.   Just  as  they  were 
stepping  ashore  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  MERRIMA.CE  came  out  from  behind 
Sewell's  Foint.  Although  the  troops  had  already  been  embarked  at  Fort 
Monroe,  it  was  obviously  no  use  to  attempt  a  landing  on  Sewell's  Foint 
while  the  MERRIMACK 'lay  protecting  it.   The  soldiers  were,  therefore, 
removed  from  the  transports. 

It  was  only  too  apparent  that  the  landing  most  be  attempted  at  a 
place  where  the  M5RRIMAC?  could  not  interfere.   This  would  have  to  be 
east  of  Sewell's  Foint  on  Chesapeake  Bay,   Since  the  channel  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  into  Chesapeake  BAy  lay  between  Fort  Fonroe  and  Fort  Wool, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  MERRIMACK  would  try  to  run  past  the  forts. 
With  her  slow  speed,  the  Confederate  ironclad  would  be  subjected  to  a 
murderous  cross-fire  from  the  big  guns  of  the  forts,  which  could  very 
well  cripple  her.   In  addition  to  the  regular  armament  of  the  two  forts 
there  was  a  15  inch.iRodman  gun  on  the  beach  at  Fort  Fonroe  which  had 
been  specially  made  for  use  against  ironclad  ships.   It  was  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Gun  and  stood  in  battery  with  a  12-inch  rifled  piece  known 
as  the  Union  Gun.  Another  consideration  which  could  be  expected  to 
hold  back  the  MERRIMACfc  was  that  her  departure  from  Hampton  Roads  would 
leave  the  city  of  Norfolk  at  the  mercy  of  the  Union  ironclad  MONITOR. 

The  question  was  just  where  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  shore  should  the 
landing  be  made0   The  next  day,  Friday,  Kay   9,  Chase,  General  Wool  and 
Colonel  Thomas  ,T.  Cram  set  out  with  the  MIAMI  and  a  tug  to  make  a  re- 
connissance  of  the  shore  line  eat  of  Sewell's  Point.   They  arrived  at 
a  place  called  Ocean  View,  the  MIAMI  going  in  to  within  5*00  yards  of 
the  shore,  the  tug  to  100  yards.   Some  boats  were  sent  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  the  water.   When  they  were  very  near  the  shore  they 
suddenly  pulled  away.   The  men  said  they  had  seen  an  enemy   picket,  and 
fearing  an  ambush,  they  pulled  off  to  avoid  being  fired  at.'  The  order 
was  given  to  return  to  Fort  Monroe,  but  just  as  they  were  moving  off, 
a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  sand  bank  on  shore.   General  Wool 
ordered  that  it  be  answered  at  once,  which  was  done  by  fastening  a  bed 
sheet  to  the  flag  line  and  running  it  up.   Thereupon,  some  Negro  women 
and  children  appeared  on  the  shore. 

Fearing  a  ruse,  Chase  sent  two  boats  ashore  with  armed  crews. 
Chase  saw  Colonel  Cram  talking  with  these  people  while  some  of  the  men 
were  walking  about  on  the  beach.   Fresently  one  boat  came  back  to  the 
ship.   Chase  saw  that  the  Negroes  were  going  back  up  the  sand  bank,  and 
Colonel  Cram  was  preparing  to  return  with  the  other  boat.   Thinking 
that  these  people  might  have  desired  to  go  to  Fo  rt  Fonroe  and  had  been 
refused,  Chase  went  ashore  in  the  boat  that  had  just  returned.   It 
turned  out  that  none  of  these  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  white  woman 
living  nearby,  desired  to  go  to  Fort  Fonroe.   So  Chase  and  the  others 
returned  to  the  ship.   At  any  rate,  they  had  discovered  a  good  landing 
place,  no  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  Fort  Fonroe,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving any  number  of  troops  and  communicating  with  Norfolk  by  pasable 
roads. 

Back  at  Fort  Fonroe,  Chase  found  Lincoln  talking  to  a  pilot  and 
studying  a  map.   The  President  thought  there  was  a  nearer  landing  place, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  see  it.   They  started  out  a,qain,  taking  with~them 
a  large  boat  and  about  twenty  armed  soldiers  from  Fort  Wool.   Lincoln 
and  Stanton  went  on  the  tug  and  Chase  on  the  MIAMI.   When  they  came  to 
the  place  Lincoln  wished  to  see,  the  boat  from  Fort  Wool  and  a  boat 
from  the  FIAFI  were  filled  with  armed  men  and   sent  toward  the  shore. 
All  of  the  guns  of  the  FIAFI  were  trained  on  the  shore.   Before  the 
boats  could  land,  several  Confederate  horsemen  appeared  on  the  beach. 
Chase  sent  a  message  to  Lincoln  asking  if  the  MIAMI  should  fire  on  the 
horsemen.   Lincoln  said  no.  After  their  return  to  Fo  rt  Fonroe,  it  was 
decided  that  an  advance  should  be  made  from  one  of  these  two  landing 
places.   General  Wool  preferred  the  one  that  he  himself  had  visited, 
so  Ocean  View  was  selected  as  the  alnding  place.   Four  regiments  were 
loaded  at  once  into  transports  at  Fort  Fonroe. 
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The  troops  landed  without  interference.  Lincoln,  Chase,  Stanton 
and  General  Wool  went  to  Ocean  View  next  morning  Saturday,  May  10* 
They  found  the  troops  had  already  gone  forward.   Chase  and  General  Wool 
followed  the  troops.   Lincoln  and  Stanton  returned  to  Quarters  No.  1 
at  Fort  Monroe  to  await  results.   Led  by  General  Wool,  the  troops  ad- 
vanced overland  to  Norfolk,  where  they  were  met  by  Mayor  William  W. 
Lamb,  who  formallv  surrendered  the  city.   The  Navy  Yard  was  found  in 
flames,  fired  by  the  Confederates  just  before  they  had  evacuated  the 
city.   late  that  evening,  almost  midnight,  Chase  and  General  Wool  re- 
turned to  Fort  Fonroe.   They  went  straight  to  the  President's  room  at 
Quarters  No.  1  with  the  good  news,  "Norfolk  is  ours!"   Stanton  was  so 
delighted  that  he  hugged  the  dignified  General  Wool. 

All  got  up  early  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  Fay  11,  for  Lincoln 
had  decided  to  return  to  Washington  at  7  o'clock.   As  the  party  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor  of  Quarters  No.  1,  Commodore  Goldsborough  came  m 
with  the  electrifying-  news  that  the  Confederates  had  blown  up  the 
MERRIMACF  .lust  off  Craney  Island  at  5  A.M.   After  two  months  of  terror, 
the  Confederate  monster  was  no  more!   Lincoln  wanted  to  see  the^site^ 
of  the  destruction  for  himself.   He  also  wanted  to  go  up  the  Elizabeth 
River  to  mak  sure  that  the  channel  to  Norfolk  was  not  obstructed.   The 
U.S.S.  BALTIFORE,  on  which  the  party  was  to  return  to  Washington,  took 
them  over  to  Craney  Island,  then  up  the  Elizabeth  River.   At  Norfolk 
they  found  that  the  MONITOR, STEVENS  and  SUSQUEHANNA  had  preceded  thern. 

Now  that  the  MERRIMACK  was  no  more,  the  entire  Union  fleet  could 
be  sent  up  the  James  and  York  Rivers  to  support  Gneral  FcClellan  s 
campaign  against  Richmond.  After  a  very  brief  stop  at  Fort  Monroe, 
the  BALTIHOR  carried  the  President  back  to  Washington.   "So  ended  a 
brilliant  week's  campaign  by  the  President,"  as  Chase _ wrote  to  one  ot 
his  daughters.         s  v       ■--».-».. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE;  For  a  more  extensive  account  of  this  interesting  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  read  Chester  p. 
Bradley,  "President  Iincoln's  Campaign  against  the  MERRIMACK,   JOURNAL 
OF  the"  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Spring  of  195°t  v°i»  LL> 

No.  1,  pages  59-85.  .       .     j..*-,^  mtTpq  nv   mn 

This  article  is  No.  9  in  a  15  article  series  entitled  TALES  OF  OLD 
FORT  F0NR0E.   The  whole  series  is  available  for  10  cents  each,  three 
for  25  cent,  seven  for  50  cents  or  all  15  for  1  dollar v  Write  to  The 
Fort  Fonroe  Casemate  Fuseum,  Box  3^1.  Fort  Fonroe,  Virginia. 

TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  FONROE 

1.  Pobert  E.  Lee  at  Fort  Fonroe 

2.  Black  Hawk  at  Fort  Fonroe 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  Fort  Fonroe  _ 

k.    General  Simon  Bernard;  Aide  to  Napoleon,  Designer  of  Ft.  Fonroe 

5.  Is  it  a  Fort  or  a  Fortress7 

6.  Fort  Fonroe  in  the  Civil  War. 

7.  Short  History  of  the  Civil  War 

8.  U.S.  Grant  Comes  to  Fort  Fonroe. 

9.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign  Against  the  MERRIMACK. 

10.  Old  Point  Comforts  America's  Greatest  Bastion. 

11.  THE  FANNY;   First  Aircraft  Carrier  (1861). 

12.  THE  MONITOR  and  THE  MERRIMACK. 

13.  Jefferson  Davis:   Brief  Biography. 

14.  On  to  Richmond!   General  FcClellan' s  Peninsular  Campaign. 

15.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference  (1865). 

The  Fort  Fonroe  Casemate  Fuseum  consists  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Case- 
mate, the  MONITOR  and  MERRIMACK  Casemate,  and  the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Case- 
mate' (  a  casemate  is  a  chamber  in  the  wall  of  a  fort).   The  museum  is 
open  every  day  of  the  year  from  8  AF  to  5  FF.  Admission  is  free,  the 
museum  being  commemorative  and  educational. 
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THE  FIRST    SUBMARINE   OF   THE  .CONFEDERATE   NAVY 
By  Harlowe   R.    Hoyt 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER,    November   16,1939 

Submarine  warfare  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  the  present  hostili- 
ties of  Europe.   Row  many  of  these  monsters  the  German  navy  possesses 
is  not  certain  but  it  would  seem  their  work  of  destruction  is  compre- 
hensive.  Far  different  was  the  story  of  the  first  submarine  employed 
by  the  Confederate  navy  in  the  Civil  War.  This  is  the  first  of  two 
articles. 

IN  1864 
Feb.  17,  1864,  was  the  day  when  the  HOUSATONIC,  a  United  States 
t*nt     Steam  sloop  of  sixteen  ^ns,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
off  Charleston,  S.C.   The  city,  hotbed  of  rebellion  during  the  pre-war 
days,  was  destined  to  register  first  in  much  that  brought  about  the 
Civil  War,   It  was  Charleston's  delegation  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  insisted  that  slavery  be  left  alone  which  precipitated  the 
hostilities  of  '61.   It  was  on  Fort  Sumter  in  that  spot  that  the  first 
gun  was  fired  to  open  actual  warfare.  And  it  was  off  the  harbor  that 
the  first  vessel  was  sunk  by  underwater  craft— inaugurating  the  reign 
of  the  submarine. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  vessel,  that  submarine.   It  brought  its  crews 
to  their  death,  from  start  to  finish,  and  despite  the  fact  it  proved 
theoretically  successful,  it  was  a  mantrap  of  the  first  degree.   Ira 
FcClintock  was  the  builder,  aided  by  Horace  L.  Hunley.   Even  with  their 
previous  experience— FcClintock  had  tried  twice  to  attain  his  ends-they 
found  the  going  hard.   His  first -two  craft,  never  saw  action.   They  sank 
during experimental  trials  and  their  crews  excaped  by  a  hair.   Then  came 
the  third  boat— the  fatal  submarine.   The  Confederate  navy  called  it  th- 
" water < coffin."   It  lived  up  to  its  name. 

With  little  resource  in  a  manufacturing  way,  the  south  was  put  to 
it  hard  to  secure  materials  of  any  character.   FcClintock  and  Hunley 
found  this  to  be  the-oase  when  they  undertook  to  build  their  submarine. 

g   They  had  at  their  disposal  little  material.   They  took  an  iron 
boiler  discarded  from  nne  of  the  sorghum  mills  and  used  this  for  their 
base.   It  was  25  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter.   In  addition, 
there  was  boiler  plate.   They  sliced  the  boiler  from  end  to  end  and 
addeda  foot  of  iron  to  enlarge  it.   Bulkheads  were  placed  at  either  end 
and  bow  and  stern  riveted  to  them.   These  compairtments,  like  a  rounded 
wedge,  held  the  ballast  tanks  by  which  the  boat  was  raised  and  lowered. 
A  valve  controlled  the  inflow  of  water  and  hand  pumps  served  to  empty 
the  craft.   The  speed  of  the  odd  boat  was  about  four  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  start,  her  crew  was  cagy.   Officers  in  command  knew  that 
she  would  sink  with  or  without  reason  and  objected  strenuously  to  the 
rulms:  of  the  designers  that  iron  ballast  be  carried.   Filled  with  en- 
thusiasm and  certainty  of  success.   FcClintock  and  Hunley  stood  on  the 
dock  at  Fobile  and  watched  the  invention  head  out  for  her  trial.   She 
went  down.   'That  much  was  a  success.   But,  unfortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned, she  failed  to  come  to  the  surface.   When  they  finally  raised 
her,  the  crew  of  nine  were  as  dead  as  doornails.   They  placed  the  boat 
on  flatcars  and  hauled  her  to  Charleston  for  another  try. 

As  a  prize  fighter's  manager  insists,  "He  can't  lick  us,"  so  Fc- 
Clintock and  hunley  insisted  that  their  submarine  was  not  a  bust.   But 
they  remained  on  shore— discreetly  enough— and  took.no  chances  them- 
selves.  Ferhaps  they  figured,  as  does  a  general,  that  brains  are  more 
valuable  than  brawn.   But  after  plenty  of  tinkering,  they  were  ready 
for  another  try. 

Lieut.  John  Payne,  who  had  more  courage  than  sense,  volunteered  to 
take  out  the  boat  with  his  crew  of  eight  men.   They  sailed  out  from 
Charleston  with  their  hatches  open.   The  swell  from  a  passing  steamer 
filled  the  boat.   Six  men  were  drowned.   Undaunted,  Payne  replaced  his 
volunteers  and  tried  again.   They  took  the  boat  to  Fort  Johnson  and 
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moored  it  beside  a  vessel.   The  vessel,  unfortunately,  moved  away  with-, 
out  signal.   The  submarine  went  down.  Eight  men  were  the  victims.  Total 
casualties  to  date;  23  drowned  and  no  boats  sunk.. 

By  this  time,  the  submarine  was  a  hoodoo.   Payne  learned  his  les- 
son.  He  quit.   FcClintock,  still  in  the  background,  induced  Hunley  to 
take  charge  which  he  did  with  Thomas  Parks  as  his  right  hand  man.   It 
was  a  fatal  mistake  for  Hunley •   He  should  have  remained  on  land  with 
his  associate.   Off  Fort  Johnson,  the  boat  submerged.   After  two  weeks 
they  managed  to  bring  her  to  the  surface.   Fr.  Hunley,  Fr.  Parks  and 
the  remaining  seven  who  made  the  crew  were,  of  course,  like  drowned 
rats.   The  boat  had  nosed  down  into  the  the  mud  due  to  the  inlet  foul- 
ing.   The  handle  that  controlled  the  valve  had  fallen  off.   Hunley  held 
a  candle  in  his  hand — evidently  seeking  to  retrieve  the  lost  michanism^ 
when  death  came.   Total  to  dates  32  drowned  and  nothering  to  show  for  it 

November  23,  1939 

Fr.  Ira  FcClintock  was  nothing  if  not  persistent.   His  crude  under 
water  craft  had  proven  anything  but  successful.   His  associate,  Horace 
L.  Hunley,  met  his  death  trying  to  navigaite  the  submarine.   In  three 
attempts,  the  boat  submerged  with  a  net  result  of  32  of  the  Conferate 
navy  drowned  like  rats  in  a  trap.   There  was  no  proof  that  the  vessel 
would  prove  effective  as  a  medium  of  destroying  federal  shipping.   But 
experiments  continued  and  work  went  on. 

They  fished  the  submarine  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  off  Fort 
Johnson  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  Hunley,  Thomas  Parks  and  the  crew 
of  seven.   The  honored  dead  were  carried  to  Charleston  and  buried  with 
full  military  honors.  And  they  found  another  crop  of  daredevils  and 
started  out  on  their  fourth  cruise.   This  was  a  different  sortie, _ how- 
ever, for  they  picked  a  receiving  ship  in  the  Cooper  River  and  tried 
diving  beneath  it,  dragging  a  torpedo  on  a  float,   The  theory, was  that 
the  submarine  would  be  free  and  away  before  the  charge  exploded.   This 
time  the  boat  fouled  in  a  rope  hanging  overboard  and  the  crew  suffocat- 
ed.  Total  to  date;  kl   dead  and  no  results. 

To  this  time,  the  general  scheme  had  been  to  attack  the  ironclad 
FONITOR.   Consideration  brought  the  conclusion  that  this  was  impracti- 
cal and  attention  was  turned  to  the  wooden  blockaders.   A  torpedo  on 
the  end  of  a  long  spar  was  to  be  the  medium  of  attack. 

It  was  Oct.  15,1863,  when  Hunley  and  his  crew  drowned.   Before  the 
end  of  that  month,  the  submarine  made  an  attack  upon  the  New  Ironsides. 
This  time  the  torpedo  exploded  but  the  shock  damaged  the  vessel  so  badl; 
that  the  crew  deserted  her  and  took  to  lifeboats.   Luckily  all  were 
saved,   ^he  boat  was  recovered  and  towed  back  to  Charleston  for  repairs 

It  was  Feb  17,  186^,  that  the  submarine  made  its  last  voyage.  By 
this  time,  the  Confederates  had  chosen  a  name  for  her.  She  was  known 
as  a  David.  The  title,  stemming  from  the  Bible,  recalled  the  doughty 
fighter  of  the  sling  who  dealth  Goliath  a  fatal  blow.  The  comparison 
was  appropriate  except  for  one  thing.  To  the  present,  little  David's 
sling  had  sent  the  stone  in  the  wrong  direction  and  he  was  the  one  who 
had  suffered. 

Lieut.  George  Dixon  was  in  charge  of  the  crew  on  this  attempt. 
The  HOUSAN'^ONIC,  a  steam  sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  was  picked  for  the 
victim.   Dixon  and  his  trusty  eight  were  better  prepared  than  had  been 
their  predecessors.   A  spar  torpedo  carried  100  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
It  was  to  be  discharged  by  a  lanyard.   The  DAVID  was  able  to  sail  up 
under  the  warship's  guns  which  could  not  be  depressed  to  train  on  her. 
Lieut.  F.J.  Jigginson  was  on  watch  on  the  HOUSANTONIC.   He  sighted  the 
little  craft  and  gave  an  alarm.   The  crew  was  summoned  to  the  deck 
but  before  they  were  assembled,  Dixon  planted  his  torpedo  beneath  the 
magazine  and  discharged  it.   The  ship  listed  and  started  to  sink  rapid- 
ly'.  It  was  each  for  himself  and  the  sailors  launced  lifeboats  and  leap 
ed  into  the  ocean.   Down  went  the  HOUSATONIC  in  a  brief  time  but  only 
five  of  her  crew  were  lost.       12 


v     Dixon  and  his  crew  were  wary.   They  feared  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  in  an  iron  boiler  and  so  approached  the  HOUSATOMIC  with  their 
hatches  wide  open.   When  the  water  cleared,  the  DAVID  had  vanished  once 
again.  And  the  death  toil  of  the  submarine  had  reached  the  mark  of  50 
--ten  times  the  number  of  deaths  inflicted  upon  her  enemies  and  with  a 
single  vessel  sunk,  as  the  result  of  it  all. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  the  DAVID  was  brought  up  from 
the  d;epths  of  Charleston  Harbor.   It  would  seem  that  the  undertow  had 
sucked  the  little  DAVID  along  with  the  HOUSATOMIC  and  brought  death  to 
all.   The  crew,  as  usual,  was  given  all  military  honors  of'burial  but 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  as  a  medium  of  attack,  the  submarine  was 
a  dud.   Years  were  to  pass  before  the  submarine  would  be  considered  any- 
thing but  a  dangerous  experiment.  And  not  until  the  World  War  did  this 
mode  of  undersea  warfare  prove  itself  truly  effective. 

*  ft  ft  %    *  -::-  *  #  ft  *    ft  ft  ft  *  .»  ft 

SURRENDER  OF  THE  C.S.S.  SHENANDOAH 

csniWA™™£0ll2?ine  is  a  Ascription  of  the  surrender  of  the  C.S.S. 
bH^NANDOAK.   It  was  written  by  Dr.  McNulty,  of  the  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION, 
and  is  taken  from  the  book  DIXIE  RAIDER,  as  follows? 

"Pilot  asks  us  to  show  our  flag.   We  say  we  have  no  flag.   Then 
answers  the  servant  of  the  nations, ■' • Cannot  go  on  board  your"shp. • 
Hurried  consultation,  an  anxious  exchange  of  inquiring  looks— what 
snail  we  do  now— we  have  but  one  flag— shall  we  raise" it? 

It  was  the  flag  to  which  we  had  sworn  allegiance.   Shall  we  lift 
it  once  more  to  the  breeze,  in  defiance  of  the  world— if  needs  be— and 
aeiying  all,  be  constant  to  that  cause  which  we  had  sworn  to  maintain 
until  we  knew  there  was  no  Conf ederacym,and  that  ours  was  in  truth  a 
Lost  Cause?   We  will,  say  all  hearts  with  one  acclaim.  And  let  this 
pilot, ^  or  any  other,  refuse  to  recognize  us  if  they  will. 

Then,  for  the  last  time,  was  brought  up  from  its  treasured  place 
°®l°w  the  sacred  banner  of  the  fair  South,  to  wave  its  last  defiant  wave 
and  i lap  its  last  ensanguined  flap  against  the  winds  of  fate,  before 
going  forever  upon  the  page  of  history.   Out  upon  the  free  day  it 
fda!  It*   tnd   the  far  shores  of  England  seemed  to  answer  its  brave  appeal 
that  the  banner  that  had  led  1,000,000  men  to  many  victorious  battles 
should  now  have  one  more  and  final  recognition,  should  oncemore  be  re- 
cognized a  flag  among  the  flags  of  nations.   The  grim  old  sea-dog 
tossing  his  boat  at  stern  beholds  go  up  the  outlawed  banner!   He  sees 
•   2? "ting  in  the  wild,  free  air  and  anticipates  his  England's  deci- 
sion that  it  shall  be  recognized  for  this  last  time.   He' calls  for  a 
line,  swings  himself  over  the  old  warship's  side,  and  up  noble  Mersey, 
thirteen  months  after  departing  from  the  Thames  and  just  six  months 

wa"r  SHEMANDOAH?"8  ^^  "^  ^  eMed'  SaUed  the  Confederate  sh^P  of 
EDITOR" S  NOTE;   From  the  newsletter  of  THE  HONORARY  SOCIETY  OF  C0NFFD- 

ERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Vol.  II,  Sept.,  1966  #7  " 

#   ft   ft   ft   -X-   ft   -3;-   •}(•   ft   .;;-   45.   j;-   „;j.   .si   _;>_   _;;.  ^ 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

It  was  from  the  ways  of  Ead's  shipyard  in  Carondelet  that  came 
3  %• f°^S  ^nboats  that  reduced  Fort  Henry  and  defied  the  batteries 
01  Vicksburg.   Strangely  enough  when  the  gunboats  engaged  the  Confed- 
erates ac  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in  February,  18627  they  were  in 
errect  aads  property,  not  having  been  paid  for  by  the  Confederate 

EDITOR'S  NOTEj   From  the  newsletter  of  the  St.  Louis  CWRT.  THE  BUSH- 
WHACKER, February,  IQ65.  '       U^W 
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mony  yesterday  on  a  sunny  and  breezy  spring  day  that  made  the  campus 
sparkle. 

Their  sentiments  were  sometimes  visible;  An  elderly  man  got  up 
from  a  bench  and  stood  at  attention  as  the  band  came  by  playing  "Dixie," 
and  others  applauded.   A  middle-aged  women  took,  a  picture  of  her  three 
sons  in  front  of  the  Confederate  flag  after  the  ceremony,  a  young  man 
in  the  crowd  eyed  the  four  blacks  —  who  wore  the  initials  of  a  campus 
ors;anizzation,  S.A.B."r.t  on  their  jackets  —  warily:  "I  bet  they  might 
do  something  (to  disrupt  the  parade),"  he  said.   "Those  initials  sound 
like  something  out  of  darkest  Africa." 

But  despite  the  board's  decision,  there  seemed  to  be  some  minor 
alterations  in  the  ceremony.   Norton  and  other  blacks  noted  that  the 
band  played  "Dixie"  several  times  at  past  ceremonies,  and  only  did  it 
twice  yesterday.   And  they  said  the  Confederate  flag  also  was  less  visi- 
ble.  (It  flew  in  front  of  a  statue  of  "Virginia  Mourning  Her  Dead" 
along  with  U.S.,  Virginia  and  VT.TI  flags.) 

There  was  something  else  new?  VMI  chaplain  R.K.  Wilson  mentioned 
in  his  prayer  that  "many  of  the  cadets  (who  fought  at  New  Market)  and 
their  families  felt  a  deep  abhorrence  to  the  "institution  of  slavery." 

Wilson  said  he  had  inserted  that  on  his  own,  without  consulting 
the  board.   He  said  he  is  from  Kentucky,  had  one  grandfather  who  fought 
for  the  Union  and  one  for  the  Confederacy,  and  has  a  "deep  appreciation 
for  both  sides  of  the  issue." 

-orton,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  wasn't  much  impressed 
with  any  of  the  changes  in  the  ceremony,  though  he  conceded  that  "we're 
on  higher  ground  now,  just  because  the  board  considered  the  thing  at 
all.   But  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go." 

He  said  that  for  himself  and  the  other  protesters  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  "being  a  cadet  or  being  black.  We  first  and  foremost  have  to 
be  black."  He  said  the  two  blacks  who  had  marched  "didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  school  and  being  black,"  and  that  they  felt 
they  could  "gain  more  by  participating."  There  was  no  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  marchers  and  the  other  blacks,  Morton  said. 

The  cadet  said  the  blacks  had  turned  down  offers  from  students- at 
Washington  &  Lee  and  other  schools  to  join  them  in  a  demonstration  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.   But  next  year,  he  said,  such  offers  probably  would 
not  be  refused  if  the  board  sticks  to  its  guns  on  the  ceremony. 

"We  didn't  want  to  cause  any  disturbance  this  year,"  he  said, 
"but  next  year  I  think  there  will  be  demonstrations.   This  is  the  last 
time  they  are  going  to  get  off  that  easy." 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  READ 
Mississippi's  Greatest  Confederate 
Naval  Hero 

In  October,  1972,  the  Jackson,  Mississippi  CWRT  enjoyed  a  talk  on 
CSN  Midshipman  Charles  W.  Read,  as  given  by  Mr.  M.  James  Stevens. 

Read  fired  the  first  cannon  shot  in  defense  of  Mississippi  from 
Ship  Island  on  July  9,1861,  and  stirred  up  fears  of  Yankee  defenders  on 
that  same  island  four  years  later  in  his  last  escapade. 

Born  May  12,184-0,  in  Yazoo  County,  barely  16  years  old  when  appoin- 
ted to  Annapolis,  Read  was  but  21  when  he  joined  the  Confederate  Navy. 
Following  his  Mississippi  Sound  activity,  Midshipmen  Read  served  along 
1,000  miles  of  fighting  in  the  Mississippi  River,  broke  through' trie 
Union  naval  blockade  at  Mobile  on  the  C.S.  commerce  raider  FLORIDA  with 
Capt.  John  Maffitt  and  then  took  command  of  his  own  raider  off  Brazil. 

Up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  he  left  a  trail  of  burning  ships.   Throe 
times  he  was  captured  and  escaped  from  Fort  Warren  Prison  in  Boston 
Harbor  before  being  paroled.   He  closed  his  adventuresome  war  career  be- 
low New  Orleans.   Read  was  then  a  First  Lieutenant.  (REBEL  YELL) 
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John  Niven  on  Gideon  Welles 
A  Review 


Politics  makes  strange 
bedfellows,  and  there  are  none 
stranger  than  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles. 
Welles  was  not  only  a  Demo- 
crat before  he  became  a  Repub- 
lican, but  more  or  less  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  Loco-Foco  variety; 
"Locofoco"  was  Lincoln's 
Whiggish  term  of  opprobrium 
for  his  Democratic  opponents. 
An  ardent  expansionist,  Welles 
urged  Martin  Van  Buren  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Texas 
annexation  in  1844;  Lincoln 
made  an  early  mark  in  national 
politics  when,  as  a  Congress- 
man, he  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico  for  Texas.  George  D. 
Prentice,  whose  editorials  Lin- 
coln admired,  had  been 
Welles's  arch  rival  in  Connecti- 
cut's political  newspaper  wars. 
Nevertheless,  in  1861,  the  two 
men  began  a  cooperative  effort 
to  win  the  war  against  the 
South  and  keep  the  Republican 
party  in  power. 

John  Niven's  new  biography, 
Gideon  Welles:  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1973), 
will  be  described  as  the  "defini- 
tive" work  on  the  famous  white- 
bearded  Civil  War  diarist.  Over 
650-pages  long,  prodigiously 
researched,  and  smoothly 
written,  the  book  deserves  that 
description  in  many  ways.  Still, 
such  a  description  does  not 
quite  capture  the  essence  of 
Professor  Niven's  work. 
Despite  the  importance  of 
Welles's  position  in  President 
Lincoln's  administration  and 
the  frequent  use  made  of  his 
diaries  by  many  writers  on  the 
Civil  War  era,  Welles  has  been  a 
man  more  often  referred  to  than 
studied,  analyzed,  and  under- 
stood. His  writings  have  been 
like  a  sign-post  pointing  the 
way  to  understanding  the  Lin- 
coln administration;  few  have 
stopped  to  study  the  make-up  of 
the  sign  itself.  Therefore,  one 
gets  less  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction associated  with  lear- 
ning the  definitive  word  than 
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FIGURE  1.  Gideon  Welles  was  born  in  Glasten- 
bury,  Connecticut  in  1802.  He  attended  the 
Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut  and 
Alden  Partridge's  military  school  in  Norwich, 
Vermont.  His  father  wanted  him  to  become  a 
lawyer,  but  Welles  became  a  newspaper  man, 
editing  the  Hartford  Times.  He  served  four  terms  in 
the  Connecticut  state  legislature  where  he  wrote 
America's  first  general  incorporation  law  by 
which  businessmen  gained  limited  liability  accor- 
ding to  general  rules  established  by  law  rather 
than  through  a  special  grant  of  monopoly  privi- 
leges from  the  legislature.  While  serving  as  chief  of 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
under  Democrat  James  K.  Polk,  Welles  gained 
valuable  experience  in  administering  naval  af- 
fairs and  also  established  valuable  connections 
with  Maine's  Hannibal  Hamlin.  As  Lincoln's  vice- 
president,  Hamlin  was  later  entrusted  with  the 
choice  of  naval  secretary  for  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
Welles  was  a  capable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reading  a  staggering  amount  of  the  in-coming 
correspondence  (perhaps  one-third)  and  drafting 
replies  in  his  own  hand. 


the  feelings  of  surprise  and 
curiosity  stimulated  by  finding 
an  important  but  previously 
hidden  historical  personality. 
Niven's  book  makes  one  want 
to  get  out  materials  on  and  by 
Welles  and  to  study  them  rather 
than  to  shelve  the  Welles 
materials  and  say,  "We  know 
exactly  where  he  fits  in  now." 

In  Francis  B.  Carpenter's 
popular  ideological  painting  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  cabi- 
net, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
occupies  the  true  center  of  the 
painting  (but  not  the  focus  of 
the  painting,  which  is  on  Lin- 
coln, of  course  [see  Lincoln  Lore 
Number  1623]).  Carpenter  rend- 
ered Welles's  position  in  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  accurately,  but 
Welles  has  suffered  neglect 
while  more  colorful  person- 
alities to  the  left  and  right  of 
him  like  Edwin  Stanton  and 
Montgomery  Blair  have  been 
repeatedly  etched  in  strong 
passages  in  many  books  and 
articles  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Niven  does  not  imply  that 
Welles  occupied  the  position  of 
central  importance  in  Lincoln's 
administrative  family;  on  the 
contrary,  he  quite  clearly 
shows  that  Welles  was  "not  a 
member  of  the  inner  circle"  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet.  Niven  does 
show,  however,  that  Welles  was 
much  less  conservative  and 
predictable  and  much  closer  to 
Lincoln's  positions  on  many 
issues  than  historians 
previously  thought. 

Far  from  colorless,  Welles 
had  a  radical  streak  in  him. 
Niven  argues  that  he  "inheri- 
ted" it  from  his  father,  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican  and  reli- 
gious skeptic  from  the  high 
Federalist  and  staunchly 
Calvinist  state  of  Connecticut. 
Welles  became  an  early 
follower  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  father  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Connecticut. 
Uncharacteristically  for  a  poli- 
tical organizer,  Welles  had 
some  strong  political  opinions 
and  definitely  leaned  towards 
the  radical  or  Loco-Foco  wing 
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FIGURE  2.  John  P.  Hale  was  Gideon  Welles's  "nemesis," 
according  to  Professor  Niven.  New  Hampshire's  Senator 
Hale  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  and  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
feuded  constantly  over  the  awarding  of  naval  contracts 
and  Welles's  unfortunate  penchant  for  nepotism  in  the 
administration  of  naval  affairs.  Hale  eventually  sup- 
ported Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1864. 

of  the  Democratic  party. 

Niven's  book  is  more  truly  a  biography  than  the  subtitle 
suggests,  for  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Welles's  early 
career  before  he  became  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
suffers,  therefore,  from  the  problems  many  biographers  have: 
the  man's  life  that  they  are  studying  generally  spans  a  great 
period  of  time  and  therefore  requires  writing  about  eras  of 
history  that  are  not  necessarily  the  writer's  particular  special- 
ty. This  makes  the  biographer  rely  less  upon  his  own 
synthetic  judgments  than  upon  the  most  acceptable  histori- 
cal interpretations  of  others  for  the  periods  beyond  his  major 
area  of  interest.  Professor  Niven's  first  book  was  about 
Connecticut  during  the  Civil  War;  his  judgments  about 
Welles's  role  in  the  era  Niven  knows  most  about  seem  indepen- 
dent and  do  not  follow  closely  or  slavishly  any  particular 
school  of  thought  about  the  Civil  War.  When  Niven  writes 
about  Welles  as  the  early  organizer  of  the  Democracy  in 
Connecticut,  however,  he  follows  rather  closely  the  inter- 
pretation of  party  formation  in  this  era  laid  down  by  Richard 
P.  McCormick's  book,  The  Second  American  Party  System: 
Party  Formation  in  the  Jacksonian  Era  (Chapel  Hill:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966). 

It  is  McCormick's  contention  that  party  formation  during 
the  Jacksonian  era  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  economic 
interests  or  local  issues,  and  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties 
were  not  continuations  of  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian 
Republican  parties.  Parties  arose  to  battle  for  the  presidency 
when  there  was  no  candidate  with  which  the  particular 
section  of  the  country  could  identify  as  a  sectional  choice.  In 
Connecticut,  therefore,  no  Jackson  partisans  appeared  until 
"they  saw  some  prospect  that  Adams  might  lose  the  presi- 
dency." The  Jacksonians  did  not  contest  local  elections  in 
Connecticut  until  they  were  sustained  by  the  outside  help  of 
federal  patronage  available  because  of  Jackson's  victory  in 
1828.  The  two  parties  became  much  more  evenly  matched  in 
1832,  when  the  Jacksonians  made  a  much  stronger  showing. 
Henry  Clay  simply  did  nothave  the  sectional  identification  in 
Connecticut  that  New  England's  own  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  had;  therefore  Jackson's  men  could  make  great  gains.  To 
perceive  party  formation  in  this  way,  of  course,  is  to  see 
politics  as  pure  opportunism:  parties  formed  when  ambitious 


local  organizers  had  a  chance  to  win  and  therefore  chanced 
their  fortunes  on  one  national  personality  or  another. 

Thus  McCormick  (and  his  case  is  important,  for  his  book 
has  influenced  many  others  besides  John  Niven)  argues  that 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  "of  the  1840's  were  'ar- 
tificial,' in  that  they  seemingly  existed  in  defiance  of  the  real 
sectional  antagonisms  that  were  present  at  the  time."  He  sees 
them  as  artificial,  too,  in  the  sense  that  their  appeal  to  the 
voters  had  nothing  to  do  with  issues  that  affected  the  voters  in 
any  way.  This  is  McCormick's  description  of  American  ante- 
bellum politics  before  the  1850's: 

The  second  American  party  system  also  brought  into 
vogue  a  new  campaign  style.  Its  ingredients  can  scarcely  be 
described  with  precision,  but  they  included  an  emphasis  on 
dramatic  spectacles  —  such  as  the  mass  rally,  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  employment  of  banners,  emblems,  songs, 
and  theatrical  devices  —  and  on  club-like  associations, 
colorful  personalities,  and  emotionally  charged  appeals  to 
party  loyalty.  Politics  in  this  era  took  on  a  dramatic 
function.  It  enabled  voters  throughout  the  nation  to  ex- 
perience the  thrill  of  participating  in  what  amounted  to  a 
great  democratic  festival  that  seemed  to  perceptive  foreign 
observers  to  be  remarkably  akin  to  the  religious  festivals  of 
Catholic  Europe. 

In  their  exciting  election  campaigns,  the  Americans  of 
that  generation  found  a  satisfying  form  of  cultural  expres- 
sion. Perhaps  because  there  were  so  few  emotional  outlets 
available  to  them  of  equal  effectiveness,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  enthusiastically  to  the  vast  drama  of  the  election 
contest.  They  eagerly  assumed  the  identity  of  partisans, 
perhaps  for  much  the  same  reason  that  their  descendants 
were  to  become  Dodger  fans,  Shriners,  or  rock-and-roll 
addicts.  In  this  guise,  at  least,  campaigns  had  little  to  do 
with  government  or  public  policy,  or  even  with  the  choice  of 
officials.  For  the  party  leaders,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the 
campaign  was  to  stimulate  the  faithful  and,  if  possible, 
convert  the  wayward  in  order  to  produce  victory  at  the  polls. 
Professor  Niven  adds  an  element  to  McCormick's  picture  of 
the  origins  of  the  second  American  party  system.  He  suggests 
that  Welles  and  other  early  party  organizers  copied  the 
"dramatic"   techniques  that  McCormick  described  in  the 
above  passage  from  the  great  religious  revivals  that  swept 
America  in  the  1820's  and  1830's.  This  was  opportunism 
indeed  on  Welles's  part,  for  that  cool  occasional  Episcopalian 
and  Jeffersonian  skeptic  certainly  had  no  truck  with  the 
pietistic  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Second  Great  Awaken- 
ing. Even  with  this  addition  to  McCormick's  scheme,  Niven's 
overall  characterization  of  Welles's  role  in  organizing  the 
Democracy  in  Connecticut  is  recognizable  as  nearly  pure 
McCormick: 

Writing  .  .  .  ,  when  revivalist  techniques  had  been  rather 
completely  borrowed  and  secularized  in  politics,  Michel 
Chevalier  [a  foreign  observer  of  the  American  scene]  was 
astonished  at  the  ritualistic  tone  of  party  contests.  His  vivid 
descriptions  of  Democratic  parades  clearly  establish  their 
evangelical  character.  He  was  struck  by  their  resemblance 
to  religious  processions  he  had  seen  in  Mexico  and  in 
Europe  —  the  torches,  the  mottoes,  the  transparencies,  "the 
halting  places"  —  all  the  symbolic  trappings  and  varieties 
of  quasi-mystical  experience.  Tocqueville,  who  visited  the 
United  States  three  years  earlier,  had  generalized  in  a 
similar  vein:  "Every  religious  doctrine,"  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  pocket  notebooks,  [  "  ]  has  a  political  doctrine  which  by 
affinity  is  attached  to  it."  Gideon  Welles  would  have  cheer- 
fully applied  such  a  notion  to  New  England  Federalism, 
while  rejecting  its  application  to  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
Yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  both  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  second  Great  Awakening  in  his  political  and 
editorial  work.  He  owed  more  to  the  itinerant  evangelists 
than  he  knew,  or  would  have  cared  to  admit. 
To  borrow  McCormick's  thesis,  however,  causes  special  pro- 
blems for  a  biographer  who  is  sympathetic  towards  his  sub- 
ject: how  does  one  make  Welles  look  good  when  he  is  the  oppor- 
tunistic manipulator  of  an  "artificial"  system  of  essentially 
cosmetic  politics?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Niven  is  sympathetic 
towards  Gideon  Welles,  although  he  is  not  uncritical.  Niven 
rather  skillfully  shows  both  sides  of  Welles's  struggle  with 
Samuel  F.  DuPont  over  the  effectiveness  of  monitors  and 
later,  for  example,  he  is  downright  censorious  of  Welles's 
conservative    defense    of    Andrew    Johnson's    do-nothing 
Reconstruction  policies  after  the  Civil  War.  Earlier  in  the 
book,  however,  Niven  is  wont  to  argue  that  Welles  was  a  pro- 
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fessional  politician,  yes,  but  one  who  cared  more  sincerely 
about  the  issues  than  his  average  peers.  McCormick's  thesis, 
then,  is  at  odds  with  the  biographer's  natural  defensiveness 
about  his  subject. 

Certainly  Welles  was  an  adept  practitioner  of  the  political 
arts,  and  Niven  is  not  afraid  to  admit  it.  Allegedly  a  principled 
Jacksonian  opponent  of  banks,  Welles  signed  the  "memorial 
praying  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Hartford,"  which  would  be  a  "pet"  bank  to  receive 
from  the  Democratic  administration  in  Washington  some  of 
the  federal  government's  funds  as  deposits.  When  members  of 
an  opposing  faction  of  Welles's  party  managed  to  gain  a  nomi- 
nation to  run  for  Congress  for  one  of  their  members,  Welles 
supported  him  in  his  newspaper  but  published  anonymous 
letters  attacking  the  candidate  in  his  paper  too  (page  114). 
Though  he  had  himself  been  sympathetic  with  the  working- 
men's  movement  in  the  Democratic  party,  he  attacked  some 
factional  enemies  as  atheistic  radicals  for  having  once 
supported  the  same  movement,  (pages  140-141).  By  1846, 
Welles  was  beginning  to  have  serious  ideological  differences 
with  the  Democratic  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  which 
he  thought  had  sold  out  the  Northern  Democracy  for  the  slave 
power's  interest  in  Texas  and  low  tariffs.  Yet  Welles  had  urged 
Van  Buren  to  climb  aboard  the  Texas  bandwagon  to  gain  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1844,  and  he  held  on  to  his  patron- 
age job  in  the  Navy  Department's  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing  even  while  he  tried  to  undermine  the  administration 
that  appointed  him  (pages  224-225).  Clearly,  Welles's  dismay 
with  the  Democratic  party  was  less  a  matter  of  sincere  con- 
cern about  the  slavery  or  even  the  slavery-expansion  issue 
than  it  was  a  matter  of  fear  and  anger  that  Northerners  were 
being  pushed  out  of  the  jobs  wielded  by  the  Democratic  party 
when  it  ruled  Washington.  Welles  also  supported  Isaac 
Toucey,  his  long-term  factional  enemy  in  the  Connecticut 
Democracy,  in  his  bid  for  appointment  as  Attorney  General  in 
Polk's  cabinet,  not  because  Toucey  was  a  qualified  applicant, 
but  because  Welles  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  state  (page 
235). 

Nevertheless,  Niven  calls  Welles  a  "democratic  idealist," 
and  he  has  some  persuasive  evidence.  After  all,  the  effect  of 
office-holding  on  some  politicians  is  to  make  them  mindless 
defenders  of  the  administration  that  employs  them.  Welles's 
course  of  action  towards  the  Polk  administration  may  have 
been  "devious,"  a  word  Niven  uses  to  describe  it,  but  he 
probably  would  also  have  been  accused  of  deviousness  had  he 
defended  an  administration  he  did  not  really  believe  in.  In 
many  ways,  Welles  was  truly  and  idealistically  democratic. 
When  the  anti-masonic  fervor  struck  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple, Welles,  himself  a  Mason,  suggested  that  the  Masons 
ought  to  dissolve  their  order  out  of  respect  for  public  opinion. 

The  problem  here  is  serious,  and  it  is  a  general  one  for  the 
historical  discipline.  If  every  biographer  followed  Niven's 
course,  adopting  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  period  but 
noting  the  exception  represented  by  his  own  subject's  life, 
then  the  historian  would  be  faced  with  interpretations  that 
described  movements  as  a  whole  but  failed  to  describe  accur- 
ately the  course  of  any  single  man.  Professor  Niven  might 
have  demonstrated  a  bit  more  independence  in  his  judgments 
about  this  phase  of  Welles's  life. 

Niven  could  have  done  so,  had  he  been  more  willing  to 
describe  and  analyze  Gideon  Welles's  political  ideas.  If  there 
is  any  consistent  failing  in  Niven's  otherwise  artful  and  solid 
book,  it  is  his  reluctance  to  give  the  reader  much  intellectual 
biography.  One  learns  a  great  deal  about  what  Welles  thought 
of  men,  but  what  he  thought  of  measures  often  remains 
infuriatingly  vague.  There  is  very  little,  for  example,  about 
Welles's  reading,  and  very  probably  he  did  not  read  very 
much.  However,  one  does  learn  to  one's  astonishment  that  in 
a  cabinet  meeting  to  discuss  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  Welles  was  the  only  member  who  knew  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  given  a  speech  on  removals  from  office. 
There  is  doubtless  plenty  of  material  for  at  least  a  skinny  little 
chapter  on  Welles's  ideology,  if  not  his  reading,  for  he  was  a 
newspaper  editor  and  wrote  hundreds  of  editorials.  Yet 
nowhere  in  the  book  is  there  much  effort  to  stitch  together  the 
ideas  that  lie  in  Welles's  writings.  The  result  is  that  one  hears 
from  Professor  Niven  that  Welles  was  a  more  principled 
idealist  than  many  wire-pullers,  but  one  has  trouble  putting 
one's  finger  on  the  principles  and  ideals. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  Professor  Niven  is  incapable  of  such 
an  analysis,  for  on  occasion  he  makes  very  acute  analyses  of 
speeches  and  ideas.  Take,  for  example,  William  Seward's  1858 


"irrepressible  conflict"  speech.  The  common  wisdom  on  this 
speech  is  that  the  phrase  "irrepressible  conflict"  was  catchy 
and  led  to  the  easy  stereotype  that  Seward  was  too  radical  on 
the  slavery  question.  Seward's  biographer,  Glyndon  Van 
Deusen,  urges  this  point  and  otherwise  describes  the  speech 
as  an  attack  on  the  Democratic  party  for  having  "become  a 
sectional  and  local  party"  (Van  Deusen's  words).  Niven 
agrees  with  Van  Deusen  but  adds  a  perceptive  point  quite  at 
odds    with    Van    Deusen's    characterization    but    fully    as 
explanatory  of  the  speech's  tendency  to  hurt  Seward's  chance 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1860: 
Beyond  the  words  themselves,  the  tenor  of  the  Rochester 
speech  shook  the  precarious  unity  of  the  Republican  party. 
Seward  spoke  as  a  Whig,  not  as  a  Republican,  and  he  reck- 
lessly and  falsely  charged  that  Democrats  had  always  been 
proslavery.    Thomas    Jefferson,    Andrew   Jackson,    and 
James  K.  Polk  had  all  been  all  [sic]  slaveholders;  Martin 
Van  Buren  had  appeased  the  slave  power  in  his  first 
inaugural.  Slavery,  Seward  implied,  had  been  a  source  of 
political  division  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats, 
with  the  Democrats  always  upholding  the  institution. 
Thus  the  problem  with  Seward  was  his  Whiggishness  rather 
than  his  radicalism  on  the  slavery  question.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Democratic  party  had  become  a  tool  of  slavery  but 
that  it  always  had  been. 
Niven  holds  that,  just  as  Welles  became  a  Democrat  of 
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FIGURE  3.  David  G.  Farragut  was  a  Southerner 
chosen  largely  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  to  head  the 
naval  expedition  to  capture  New  Orleans.  Farragut 
was  nearsighted  but  did  not  wear  glasses,  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  had  been  passed  over  for  other  com- 
mands before.  Yet  in  1863,  Lincoln  told  Welles  that 
"there  had  not  been,  take  it  all  in  all,  so  good  an 
appointment  in  either  branch  of  the  service  as 
Farragut." 
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somewhat  radical  or  Loco-Foco  leanings,  when  he  changed 
parties  he  became  the  leader  of  Connecticut's  "more  radical" 
Republicans.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  clear  from  Niven's 
book  (and  he  does  not  attempt  to  cloak  it)  that  Welles  was  basi- 
cally a  free  soiler  who  feared  Southern  power  in  Washington 
and  the  "Africanization"  of  the  territories.  Along  with  this 
went  a  strong  civil-libertarian  strain  of  outrage  at  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  The  meaning  of  radicalism  in  this  context  is 
somewhat  unclear,  and  it  would  have  been  more  instructive 
had  Niven  gone  into  the  varieties  of  Connecticut  Republi- 
canism. A  group  of  conservative  heirs  of  the  Connecticut 
Federalism  that  Welles  despised  in  fact  showed  a  more  "radi- 
cal" interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  black  man.  Theodore  Dwight 
Woolsey,  the  President  of  Yale,  and  Leonard  Bacon,  a  New 
Haven  Congregational  minister,  for  example,  tended  to  be 
very  conservative  on  many  political  questions  like  universal 
suffrage  but  showed  a  sincere  life-long  interest  in  the  black 
man.  As  early  as  1825,  Woolsey  and  Bacon,  according  to 
George  A.  King's  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey:  His  Political  and 
Social  Ideas  (Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1956),  es- 
tablished an  Antislavery  Association  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  New  Haven's  free  Negro  population  and  to  stir  interest 
among  Connecticut's  whites  and  religious  seminarians 
throughout  the  country.  In  1881,  Woolsey  was  in  his  eighties 
and  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  Slater  Fund,  a  charitable 
organization  aimed  at  educating  the  South's  blacks.  Welles, 
by  contrast,  had  opposed  Prudence  Crandall's  attempt  to 
establish  a  school  for  out-of-state  black  girls  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut  in  1831  and  was  rigidly  insensitive  even  to  the 
needs  of  blacks  for  protection  from  bodily  harm  in  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  thirty-five  years  later. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  (and  not  a  little  surprising  to  those 
who  might  think  that  Welles  was  always  as  conservative  as 
he  was  during  Reconstruction)  that  the  biggest  stumbling 
block  to  Welles's  selection  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  his  known  radicalism  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Lincoln 
extracted  a  promise  from  Welles  to  obey  that  law  as  a  condi- 
tion of  membership  in  the  cabinet.  Then  (this  too  is  a  little 
surprising  but  better  known)  Welles  did  not  really  live  up  to 
his  promise.  Long  before  the  Army  did  it,  the  Navy,  on 
Welles's  explicit  instructions,  sheltered  fugitive  slaves  who 
sought  protection  on  naval  vessels,  employed  them  for  wages 
on  shipboard  and  in  the  yard,  and  signed  them  on  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  as  the  equivalent  of  army  privates  for  naval 
service.  When  Lincoln  protested  such  practices  by  the  Army, 
he  let  Welles's  flagrant  actions  go  without  a  reprimand, 
probably  as  a  signal  of  his  true  intentions  in  regard  to  slavery 
as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  border  states. 

Niven  is  on  very  sure  ground  when  he  talks  of  Welles's  years 
on  Lincoln's  cabinet  and  the  insights  here  are  fascinating  and 
Niven's  judgments  independent.  The  administrative  and  poli- 
tical workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration  from  its  early 
confused  fumbling  with  secession  to  its  surer  prosecution  of 


the  war  are  described  in  some  considerable  detail  and  with 
freshness. 

In  regard  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  example, 
Niven  argues  that  the  President  asked  William  Seward  and 
Gideon  Welles  about  the  possibility  first  because  he  knew 
where  the  others  in  his  cabinet  would  stand.  Seward  and 
Welles  thus  occupied  the  critical  center  of  the  spectrum  of  poli- 
tical opinion  in  the  cabinet  (proof  again  that  painter  Francis 
Carpenter  was  right).  When  Lincoln  showed  his  draft  of  the 
proclamation  to  the  full  cabinet  on  July  22,  1862,  it  startled 
every  member.  "The  measure  goes  beyond  anything  I  have 
recommended,"  said  Edwin  Stanton.  Lincoln  was  supported 
only  by  Bates,  usually  considered  as  the  most  conservative 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Seward,  interestingly  enough,  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  its  issuance  would  bring  foreign 
intervention  to  prevent  abolition  for  the  sake  of  their  cotton 
supplies. 

Niven's  little  description  of  this  oft-described  event 
challenges  many  commonly  accepted  beliefs  about  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  It  makes  highly  suspect  assertions 
that  the  Proclamation  had  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  bill  of 
lading  and  that  Congress  had  already  done  nearly  as  much  in 
its  Confiscation  Acts.  It  also  calls  into  question  the  old  saw 
that  Lincoln  was  anxious  to  get  the  Proclamation  out  in  order 
to  dissuade  England  from  intervention.  Seward  knew,  what 
some  cynical  diplomatic  historians  since  have  known,  that 
the  classes  who  controlled  British  government  decisions  did 
not  care  a  fig  about  America's  being  inconsistent  about  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Hopefully,  these  few  incidents  give  something  of  the  flavor 
of  Niven's  rich  book.  It  deserves  its  place  on  the  shelf  next  to 
Benjamin  Thomas  and  Harold  Hyman's  distinguished 
biography  of  Edwin  Stanton.  Unfortunately,  Professor  Niven 
has  been  poorly  served  by  his  publishers,  the  prestigious 
Oxford  University  Press.  The  footnotes  are  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  some  580  pages  away  from  the  reader  who  starts  on 
page  one.  The  index  is  downright  puny;  it  is  mostly  only  an 
index  to  proper  names,  and  many  of  these  (Prudence  Cran- 
dall,  for  example)  do  not  make  the  index.  The  book  is  also 
marred  by  an  astonishing  number  of  typographical  errors. 
"Camaraderie"  becomes  "camaderie."  John  P.  Usher 
becomes  John  B.  Usher.  What  should  be  a  comma  on  page  532 
is  a  period.  Fitz-John  Porter  becomes  Fritz-John  Porter.  They 
coin  the  word  "inciteful"  on  page  394.  Mr.  Stimers  becomes 
Mr.  Stimer  in  the  very  next  line.  Parentheses  and  quotation 
marks  sometimes  fail  to  open.  On  page  186,  the  word 
"arrangements"  stands  where  one  strongly  suspects  that 
Professor  Niven  wrote  "arguments"  in  the  original. 

Fortunately,  Professor  Niven's  meaning  shines  through  the 
unappetizing  format  of  the  book,  and  students  of  the  Civil 
War,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Connecticut  politics  are  much 
the  richer  for  it. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  4.  The  United  States  Monitor  Mahopoc.  Welles  was  slower  than  his  Confederate  counterpart,  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  to  recognize  the  potential  of  ironclad  vessels. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE  THANKS  OF  CONGRESS 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Senate  passed  resolutions  known  as  "Thanks  of 
Congress"  to  recognize  the  most  important  military  contributions  and  hon- 
or the  men  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  who  made  them.  To  receive  such  a  citation 
was  a  mark  of  great  merit;  only  30  were  issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  during 
the  entire  war.  The  Provisional  Congress  of  The  Confederate  States  of  America 
also  issued  Thanks  of  Congress  citations  until  the  final  days  of  its  existence. 

The  first  U.S.  Thanks  of  Congress  was  awarded  for  "the  gallant  and  patriotic  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his 
command  at  the  Battle  ofWilson's  Creek,  10  Aug.  1861.  " 

Admiral  Stringham:   Enforcing  the  Blockade  of  Southern  Ports 


In  early  1861,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Army,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  developed  what  he 
called  the  "Anaconda  Plan,"  which 
aimed  to  squeeze  the  Confederacy 
by  blockading  its  ports,  launching 
amphibious  attacks  at  key  points 
along  the  Southern  coast,  and  seiz- 
ing control  of  vital  inland  waterways 
such  as  the  Mississippi  River. 


In  July  and  August,  1861, 
following  the  Union  defeat 
at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
U.S.  Navy  began  to  establish 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  Navy 
then  decided  to  commence 
an  amphibious  assault  on 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina. 
With  the  channels  into  North  Caro- 
lina sounds  under  Union  control,  it 
would  put  U.S.  forces  in  position 
to  seize  key  points  on  the  Carolina 
mainland   and  set  up   bases   from 


which  they  could  push  inland. 
Hatteras  Inlet  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  North  Carolina's  sounds, 
leading  Union  commanders  to  de- 
cide to  seize  its  surrounding  shore- 
line first.  General  Benjamin  Butler 
became  the  landing  force  command- 
er. Commodore  Silas  Stringham, 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron,  led  the  naval 
forces.  The  task  force  String- 
ham commanded  was  the 
largest  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
had  assembled  up  that  point 
in  the  war. 


to 
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The  immediate  objective  of 
the  operation  was  the  cap- 
ture of  two  forts-Clarke  and 
Hatteras-that  guarded  Hatteras  In- 
let. On  the  morning  of  August  27, 
Union  warships  began  bombarding 
both  forts.  When  the  bombardment 
was  complete,  the  Union  troops 
came  ashore.  Fort  Clarke's  garri 
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Abraham  Lincoln  conveys  the  Thanks 
of  Congress  to  Admiral  Stringham. 
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son  retreated  to  Fort  Hatteras.  For 
a  while  bad  weather  forced  String- 
ham's  ships  out  of  firing  range  and 
the  advantage  shifted  to  the  Confed- 
erates. However,  the  next  day  Union 
naval  forces  resumed  the  bombard- 
ment when  the  weather  moderated 
and  the  fort  was  soon  surrendered. 
Not  one  man  on  the  Union  side  was 
killed. 

For  his  role,  Commodore  Silas  H. 
Stringham  was  awarded  this  Thanks 
of  Congress. 

Just  a  day  before  his  second  inau- 
guration, President  Lincoln,  who 
had  initiated  the  process,  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  con- 
veying the  Thanks,  along  with  his 
own  personal  sentiments.  He  did  so 
in  this  communication,  Executive 
Mansion,  March  3,  1865,  to  Rear 
Admiral  Silas  Stringham.  "It  is  my 
duty,  as  it  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to 
transmit  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  7 
February  1863,  tendering  you  (and 
the  officers)  its  thanks  for  your  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  capture  of 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke,  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina." 

The  Raab  Collection  is  proud  to  of- 
fer this  manuscript  of  Lincoln,  along 
with  Stringham's  retained  copy  of 
his  reply  to  the  President. 


General 
Sherman 

General  William 
Tecumseh  Sher- 
man was  award- 
ed the  Thanks  of 
Congress  twice: 
once  for  the 
Battle  of  Chattanooga  and  again  for 
taking  Atlanta  and  Savannah. 


The  Battle  of  Atlanta  in  the  summer 
of  1864  was  a  decisive  and  signifi- 
cant victory  for  the  Union  Army,  as 
the  support  it  fostered  in  the  North 
played  a  key  role  in  helping  to  get 
President  Lincoln  re-elected  and 
keep  those  out  of  power  who  sought 
a  negotiated  peace  with  the  Con- 
federacy. The  defeat  also  sent  waves 
of  panic  through  the  Confederate 
States  and  paved  the  way  for  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  de- 
stroying all  hope  of  victory  for  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  the  Confederacy. 

Although  he  has  been  criticized  for 
operating  so  deep  in  enemy  territory 
without  a  reliable  line  of  communi- 
cation, in  his  March  to  the  Sea,  with 
fewer  than  2,200  casualties,  Sher- 
man destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
the  Souths  remaining  war  potential 
in  Georgia  and  put  his  armies  in  a 
position  to  collaborate  with  Grant's 
forces  in  VA. 

Rear  Admiral 
Porter 

David  Porter 
was  the  only 
man  to  receive 
the  Thanks  of 
Congress  four 
times,  most  notably  for  his  role  in 
the  Battle  for  Fort  Fisher  in  January 
of  1865-  The  destruction  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher  was  significant 
in  that  it  cleared  the  way  for  the 
Union  offensive  against  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  the  last  Atlan- 


This  Month  in  History: 

October/November 

October  1781: 
Surrender  at  Yorktown 


tic  Coast  door  to  the  outside  world 
for  the  Confederacy.  Wilmington 
fell  shortly  after. 


Washington  sends  his  spy- 
master  to  gather  intelligence 
on  the  British. 
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CASE  STUDIES  IN 
AUTHENTICATION 

The  Buck  Stops  Anywhere 
But  Here 

It  has  from  the  start  been  our  belief 
that  it  was  sound  policy  to  educate 
buyers  on  authentication  issues  and 
place    authentication    tools    in    the 
buyer's  hands.  This  need  has  become 
even  more  pressing  with  the  rise  of 
the  so-called  authentication  services, 
whose  premise  is  that  they  are  the 
arbiters  of  what  is  safe  to  buy.  Cer- 
tain auction  companies  have  taken 
up  this  concept  in  preference  to  the 
old-fashioned  blanket   guaranty  of 
authenticity.  They  now  hold  that  if 
its  chosen  service  dubs  an  autograph 
authentic,  the  auctioneer  deems  that 
definitive  and  will  not  look  past  this 
opinion.  As   the  service   itself  has 
no  obligations  to  the  buyer  (with 
whom  it  never  even  deals),  and  the 
auction   disclaims   liability   because 
of  the  service's  certificate,  it  seems 
that  nobody  is  legally  responsible 
to  the  buyer  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  item.  We  have  seen  questionable 
material    offered   under    the    cover 
of  certificates,  so  buyers  should  be 
aware  of  this  practice. 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing 

We  act  as  authenticity  consultant 
to  a  variety  of  companies  and  were 
called  in  recently  to  review  a  huge 
grouping  from  the  estate  of  a  col- 
lector. There  were  many  hundreds 
of  letters,  signed  photographs  and 
prints,  and  signed  first  day  covers. 
At  first  glance,  everything  looked 
perfectly  authentic,  and  we  were  im 
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